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PREFACE. 



i The following Discourses were origi- 

nally preached in the Independent Chris- 
tian Church, Richmond, Virginia, and were 

, repeated in Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
The style in which they were delivered 
from the pulpit has been generally pre- 
served, and no alteration of any importance 
has been made, except in the last Lecture, 
the matter and arrangement of which have 
been somewhat changed. 

In publishing these Lectures, the au- 
thor hardly dares to hope that he adds 
any thing to the valuable works on the 
same subject already before t^^public. 



IV PKEFACE. 

But ideas are not so essential to mankind 
from the fact that they are new, as that 
they are true and important ; and those 
that are so should be often and earnestly 
presented and urged. It is humbly be- 
lieved that this book does contain true 
and important ideas, and with this belief 
they are committed to the world. They 
may reach some corner of our country 
where they will do good — they may move 
some heart to obey the impulses of duty 
and to follow the right. With this hope, 
and invoking the blessing of God upon it, 
the work is left to accomplish its des- 
tiny. 
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DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN. 



LECTURE i. 

SELF-DUTIES. 

See then that ye walk circumspectly. Ephesians v. l5.- 

It may, by dome, be deemed arrogant in m€f 
to take upon myself the task of addressing a 
Series of discourses to young men ; and, were* 
nothing to be considered fcut age and experience^ 
I might, perhaps, be obnoxious to the charge. 
But the very fact that the speaker belongs to that 
class whoih ' he has taken this opportunity to 
advise, affords a reason for the propriety 6f Such 
a course. There is a charm in sympathy which 
gives efficacy to exhortation ; there is a degree 
of influence which those who participate naturally 
in our feelings may exert, that others, who can- 
not, in all respects, place themselves in a like 
condition, will fail to obtain. Thus, an appeal 
from th^ young to the young will find a place in 
the heart, which the same words, coming from 
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10 DUTIES OF YOUNG MEW. 

mature lips, although seasoned with a deeper 
wisdom, and strengthened by experience, cannot 
secure. A spirit throbbing with the joys and 
hopes and fears peculiar to opening manhood, 
may utter sentiments which will strike a chord 
in kindred spirits, tliat would not vibrate to the 
sober philosophy of a more advanced age, or 
even to the precepts of threescore years and ten. 
But, if still an apology be required for assum- 
ing the position which I now occupy, I find it in 
the nature of my office as a religious teacher. 
The function of a minister of the Gospel gives 
to youth authority to speak, and, for him who 
rightly exercises it, supplies the want of experi- 
ence. It is his duty to act upon all the relations 
and classes of society. Among these, none oc- 
cupy a more prominent and interesting situation 
than young men. They will immediately suc- 
ceed our fathers upon the scene of active life, 
and they exert a powerful influence upon the 
country and the age. The aspect of the present 
takes much of its coloring from them ; the hopes 
of the future cluster around them. Aged patri- 
otism, philanthropy, piety, turn their dim eyes to 
them, and behold, as in a mirror, the promise of 
coming years. Their hands are already npon 
those golden cords of society which are its bonds 
of conservation ; and in a little while it will 
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SELF-DUTIGS. 11 

depend upon them whether they shall be marred 
or brightened, — whether they shall be preserved 
or torn asunder. 

The minister, then, cannot be silent, but will 
obey the injunction of the apostle to the young 
evangelist, Timothy : " Entreat the younger men 
as brethren ; " or to his other pupil, Titus : 
** Young men likewise exhort to be sober-mind- 
ed: in all things showing thyself a pattern of 
good works.'' 

With these introductory remarks, I proceed to 
my subject-matter, which will be comprised in 
six discourses, and to which, while inviting -all to 
hear, I respectfully request the attention of those 
to whom they will be specially addressed. I 
shall arrange these addressef^ in the following 
manner: — The subject of this evening's lecture 
is the self-duties of young men ; the next will 
be the social duties of young men; the next, 
the duties of young men as citizens ; then, the 
duties of young men as intellectual beings ; afler 
this, the duties of 'young men as moral beings; 
and the series will close with what I shall de- 
nominate a concluding lecture, containing such re- 
marks as I may deem proper at that time to make. 

Our topic upon the present occasion, then, is, 
THE SELF-ntTTiEs of young men. ^ , 

•^ ° Digitized by CnOOgle 



13 DUTIES OF Y0TTN6 MEN. 

Thje first law of pur nature has as its object 
the preservation and the welfare of self. Thi^ 
principle is seen in the lowest order of animal 
instinct, and it loses none of its force wheif 
connected with the high faculties of human 
being. This law is seated within us, and, like 
all Hj^ laws whose handy-work we are, is to be 
obeyed. It is only when we parry our adher- 
ence to it into excesses, that our actions become 
odious or absurd. The spirit that prompts us Xq 
provide for our own wants and weaknesses, dif- 
fers widely from irrational timidity or degrading 
cowardice on the pnp hand, and cold and calcu- 
lating selfishness on the ptjier. |t is incumbent 
upon us, then, under pertain modifications, to 
obey this law of self-preservation and individual 
welfare ; ^nd, therefore, certain duties, relative 
to that law, spring up and devolve upon us. Of 
some, at least, of thes<Q {duties, I would speak at 
this time. 

I. The first self-duty of young men that I 
mention, is A careful preservation of health. 
In the buoyancy and strength of youth, we are 
apt to forget the frail conditions of our physical 
nature. We feel not the decrepitude of decay. 
We do not experience tremors like those which 
weaken and prostrate old age. Sickness has| 
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SELF-DUTIES. 18 

laid its wasting hand but slightly upon us. The 
warm and vivifying blood courses swiftly through 
our veins. The tinge of health is upon the 
cheek,— ^ the light of life in the eye. We tread 
the earth proudly, with the consciousness of 
strong limbs and unfailing nerves. We breathe 
the air of heaven freely, and partake of its sun- 
shine with gladness. And it is a blessed thing 
that we enjoy existence thus gloriously, — that 
our brows are fanned by 



-the wing 



Oflife's best angel." 

But are we not often prodigal and careless of 
our treasure? Do we not needlessly and reck- 
lessly expose ourselves to the storm, the heat, 
the damp, the cold ? 

In the pride and daring of manhood, we must 
not forget that the thousand springs which move 
the most robust frame are of a delicate texture. 
There are fibres and filaments intertwined in our 
curious organization, that are as fine and as frail 
as the quivering chords of a fairy^s shell : and 
who can say how easily these might be snapped 
asunder ? And must we wait to be taught this, 
— must we wait, ere we can prize health — until 
we lie in pain upon the bed of disease, until our 
temples throb under the hot fever, or damp chil- 
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14 DUTIES OF YOTTNG MEN. 

liness crebps upon us, or brow and cheek and 
trerobling lip bear the pale mar]^ of consumptiorCs 
doom-seal ? There is a certain puny and deli< 
cate disposition, which shrinks with extreme sen-; 
sitiveness from all exposure and over-action, — r 
whiph nurses itself, like a hot-house plant, ii^ 
Sfhelter and sunshine ; but, of course, this is not 
the disposition which I would have you cultivate 5 
for it is i^nworthy of healthful and vigorous man^ 
hood. Put I would have you avoid all rasj^ 
action and unnecessary exposure ; I would have 
you prudently husband your strength, preserve 
your vigor, and keep within thosp liiriits which 
are clearly defined and jealously guarded by 
unerring physical l^ws. 

On the other hand, I wish you to avoid a lif§ 
too sedentary, sluggish, and inactive^ Exercise 
is an all-essential condition of health ; the lack 
of it, the fruitful source of decay and disease* 
The employment of many of our young men, 
especially in our cities and large towns, confines 
them closely within walls ; and when the busi^ 
ness of the day is over, they feel but littlje dispo- 
sition to arouse and exert their dormant energies. 
There are others who pore, hour after hour, by 
day-light, and lamp-light, and star-light, over 
their books and manuscripts, imbibing scarcely 
a draught of the pure air of heaven, or refresh- 
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SELF-DUTIES. 15 

ing their exhausted frames by a walk among 
the living and varied things of nature. Now all 
such inaction is deeply injurious. It is wasting 
|Buid tainting to the very currents of life ; it pales 
the cheek, wrinkles the brow, deapiens tha fire of 
the eye, enfeebles the body, and, we fear, brings 
pn prematurely the tokens and the weajmesses 
of old age itself. A portion, then, of thpse times 
and seasons that each one is mastpr of, should be 
(employed by the young man whose pursuits are 
of a sedentary nature, in judicious and invigorat- 
ing exercise. 

I am aware that there are other modes of en- 
gendering disease and decay, ^nd likewise other 
ways of avoiding these results, than those which 
I have specified ; but all that I shall do here is, 
fo earnestly recommend to your consideration 
the general principle upon which I have been 
remarking, — the duty of carefully preserving 



This may be thought, by some, a singular 
topic to introduce in a course of lectures from 
thp pulpit, and upon the Sabbath ; but I regard 
the preservation of health as an important and 
binding duty. God has made us denizens of this 
earth. He has clothed our better and immortal 
nature in a material vesture, and linked us, by 
physical bonds, to the animal creation. And 
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16 DUTIES OF YOtTNG MEN. 

wonderful is the mechanism by which he has 
adapted us to this sphere — intimately is the soul 
connected with it ! Wonderful are the existences 
which he has created upon the relations of 
action and reaction, of cause and effect ! Has 
he filled this vast nature — this universe of ocean, 
earth, and air — with music, making it, as it were, 
one great organ, with its stops and valves of 
varied melody, and all its' living and harmonious 
voices ? So has he tuned the ear to hear it all, 
moulding it in perfect shape, and giving it chords 
to thrill and vibrate with delight. Untune these 
chords, or clog these delicate avenues of sound, 
and are you not going counter to a manifest de- 
sign of God ? — are you not breaking an express 
Zat&, and therefore sinning ? 

See how true it is that God has made the 
world not only useful, but beautiful. He has 
not only made the sky, but he has given it the 
softest, fairest color of the prisrh. He has not 
only hung the stars there, but he has made them 
to sparkle all across that high blue dome, like 
gems in the crowns of angels. He not only 
condenses the mists and vapors into clouds, but 
they brighten in gorgeous hues around the sun, 
or darken in grandeur beneath the storm. He 
has not only given the springs to " run among 
the hills," but he sprinkles their water-drops on 
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SELF-DUTIES. IT 

high and abroad, until they throw an arc 
athwart the dark abyss, and glitter before his 
lofty throne in the unutterable beauty of the rain- 
bow. And see the earth all strown with green? 
ness, and dew-drops, and flowers — and tha 
mountains, how stand up their piny banners and 
their icy spears, like war-hosts arrested in all 
their pomp, and frozen. O ! look abroad, abovei 
below, and see how beauty blends with usefulness 
jn the multitude of created things. And what is 
there in n^an adapted to all this ? That tender and 
.expressive organ, the eye. Sunder its delicate 
nerves, quench its light, seal up its veiling lids^ 
and all this enchantment, this field of glorious 
rision, disappears. Is it not ^ duty, then, to 
nourish and preserve this portion of the human 
frame ? 

Look at the hand, A little organ, but how 
jcuriously wrought! How manifold and neces- 
sary are its functions ! What an agent has it 
been for the wants and the designs of man ! The 
hand ; what, in this world, would be the mind 
without it } How has it moulded and made pal- 
pable its conceptions, removed its obstacles, and 
gone before it to pioneer its glorious and tri- 
umphant progress ! The hand I It wrought the 
statue of Memnon, and hung the brazen gates of 
Thebes ; it fixed the mariner's trembling needle 
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18 DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN. 

upon its axis, and first heaved back the bar of 
the tremendous printing-press. It opened the 
tubes of Galileo, until world after world swept 
lai^ly before his vision ; and it reefed the high 
top-sail that rustled over Columbus in the morn- 
ing breezes of Bahama. And it has held the 
sword with which freedom has fought her battles ; 
it has poised the axe of the dauntless woodman, 
as he opened the paths of civilization ; it turned 
the mystic leaves upon which Milton and Shaks- 
peare inscribed their burning thoughts; and it 
secured firmly the pen that signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Would you weaken the 
liand^ then ? — would you make it nerveless, or 
useless ? If so, would you not break a great 
physical law of the Creator's own ordaitiing ? 

You see, by this time, the importance^ of pre- 
serving the body in health in all its organs and 
functions. For if these important portions are 
to be cherished, so are the minor powers. Tliey 
are necessary to carry out the designs of our 
existence; they are necessary to the doing of 
good ; they are necessary to effect the ideas of 
the mind : as is their condition, so, often, is the 
condition of this higher and nobler principle. 

I repeat, then, young men, that a careful pres- 
ervation of health is a duty binding upon you. 
Use all the gifts which God has bestowed upon 
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SELF-PUTIESr 19 

yoUy aright Use them, and do not abuse them. 
So live that you may not in any way weaken 
your ability to do good to yourselves or to others. 
Yours is peculiarly a vigorous and healthful 
organization ; to you peculiarly, then, the ex- 
hortation to preserve health is applicable. I use 
in regard to this matter, the language of the text ; 
" See that ye walk circumspectly." 

n. Another duty which young men owe to 
themselves, is Temperance. This might be, 
strictly, comprehended under the topic just dis- 
cussed ; but I take the liberty of using some lati- 
tude in my present definition of the term " temper- 
ance," meaning by it, abstinence from all dissi- 
pation or excess. 

In the first place, then, in order to enter at 
once upon the topics under this head, which we 
must necessarily condense and abbreviate, let me 
mention a strict rule and mastery over our pas* 
sions., as one important attribute of temperance. 
There may be intemperance in other modes than 
that to which the term is specially applied. It is 
possible, by excitement and over-zeal, to be in- 
temperate even in a good cause. We should not 
allow ourselves, for instance, to become heated 
and angry in argument ; for, besides the intrinac 
evil of such a passion, we thereby afford an 
opening to our adversary, of which, if he be 
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Skilful, he will be sure to avail himself, and whicil 
will prove the source of our discomfiture, and 
perhaps defeat: It is quite common for the best 
disposed and most philosophical, to give way to 
the impulse of the moment, and to injure theiif 
own dignity, and the truth itself, by so doing. It 
is needless for me to tell you that, in other in- 
stances, as in this specified one, we should be 
temperate ; we should guard strictly against this 
passion of over-excitement -^ of anger. There is^ 
perhapSj no impulse to which we are more liable 
. to yield. A disposition of fretfulness is engen- 
dered hy various and not iftifrequeiltly slight cir- 
cumi^tances, and x)ne harsh breath upon the irri- 
tated nerve prostrates reason and self-controly 
and we give way to sih expression of feeling 
for which we ourselves are often and deeply 
ashamed, and which impresses us with a humili- 
ating consciousness of the truth' of the inspired 
precept, " Anger dwelleth in the bosom of fools.'^ 
Without regard now to other considerations, I 
say, as a duty which you owe to yourselves, you 
are bound to abstain from yielding to its impulses ; 
for, says Clarendon, " Anger is the most impo- 
tent passion that accompanies the mind of man j 
it effects nothing it goes about, and hurts the man 
who is possessed hy it more than any othef 
against whom it is directed.'*^ 
And thus we might speak of other passions^ 
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the suggestions of which we are so pfone to obey^ 
and whose ebullition is so scathing and withering 
in its influences. I need not, had I time, enume- 
rate them. Reason and Scripture distinctly point 
them out, and the writhing and bitter experience 
of many is more eloquent than the tongue or the 
pen. Temperance in regard to our passions, is 
a solemn duty which we owe to ourselves. 
" Men,'' says old Burton, " instead of applying 
the salutary medicines of philosophy and reli- 
gion to abate their rage, and recover the temper 
of their vitiated imagination^, cherish the disease 
in their bosoms, until their increasing appetites, 
like the hounds of Actseon, tear into pieces the 
fioul they were intended to enliven and protect." 
But I cannot take my leave of this topic, with- 
out dwelling upon one point. I allude to the 
fearful bias towards dissipation which prevails so 
extensively in our land, and which is settling 
down like a canker, a plague-spot, upon our 
hopes and our high places. I allude to those 
deep and fatal draughts of " the black waters of 
death and Acheron,'' which are parching the 
manly lip, and sereing the manly brain ; which 
are paralyzing the limbs, coursing the veins in 
torrents of fire, and crushing as with an iron 
hand the very life among the heart-strings. My 
friends, I had almost said, I am afraid I cannot 
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22 DUTIES OF YOtTNG MEN. 

exaggerate here. To see form after form of 
youthful mould and beauty, reeling, madly by us 
— to see the downy but wasted cheek tinged with 
the fever-flush — to see the eye, once so radiant 
with intelligence, now settled in a frenzied 
glare — to hear those words, once of meaning, of 
eloquence, of genius, changed to the delirious 
gibbering of the drunkard ; — O I to see all this, 
and then to think of the ruin and the loss that are 
involved withal — to think of the garnered hopes 
that are now all hlackened to ashes — to think that 
these wrecks might have heen ornaments and 
pillars to their country— to think that for these 
have gushed forth prayers and tears, whose fru- 
ition might have been excellence and promise — 
to think that because of them hearts are breaking, 
breaking, that otherwise might have been joyful 
and blessed — to think of health destroyed, prop- 
erty strown to the winds, opportunity lost, talent 
wasted, and high and noble sentiments- all 
swallowed up in one debased and burning pas- 
sion ! — thus to behold, . thus to reflect, I say, 
would you shed tears half so bitter, accompanied 
by half such anguish, if you had seen each proud 
form, before it had thus been tainted, stretched, 
in its manliness, upon the narrow bier ? Would 
you have mourned half so deeply, to hear the 
bell-toll boom upon the morning air for the 
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bright-browed and the generous one, who, from 
the life and the sunshine of existence, with the 
promise of excellence, and the honor of an un- 
tarnished reputation, had gone down to his quiet 
grave ? — or, if so, can you now withhold your 
sympathies — your hot, fast tears — to think tfiat 
his must be the grave of the intemperate ? To 
think that there are other ties, which must be 
crushed until they bleed — must be harshly torn 
asunder ? To think that, perhaps the shadow of 
his fate has entered some Aome, and around its 
hearth sit weeping, and famine, and wo; that 
there maternal lips are quivering with a prayer 
of agony^ a father's hand is lifted to curse the 
poisoned goblet, and some gentle heart that still, 
still throbs for him with a deathless love, is sick 
with the coldness of despair ? 

I have used no glaring and deceitful coloring, 
I have presented no over- wrought picture. Alas f 
the living reality cannot be copied by language. 
I fear, I say, that the bias towards such a result 
is already deeply settled and wide-spread in this 
land. I call upon young men to beware of it. 
I call upon them to arouse in their own zeal 
and energy, and form an impenetrable phalanx, 
with shields set and lances couched, against it, 
I leave out of view now the respect which they 
owe to the altars of religion, to the welfare of 
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S4 DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN. 

society, to their own homes ; and I call upon 
them to guard against it by the deep and vital 
duty they owe to themselves. " See then that 
y^ i^alk circumspectly." 

III. In the next place, as one of the duties 
which young men owe to themselves, I would 
mention Industry. \ care not what the situation 
of a young man may be ; he is not placed above 
work. If he, is so situated that he is exempt 
from the necessity of severe manual labor, it is 
all very. well ; let him otherwise employ his tal- 
ents and his time. But, at all events, let him 
see to it that these are employed. We will 
borrow here the construction of a very bad 
principle in order to teach a good one. It has 
been said, by some one, " Get money, honestly 
if you can ; but get money." We say — not so ; 
but be industrious : without severe msuiual labor 
if you can ; but be industrious. . There are a 
few young men, I know, who are possessed of 
a competency which precludes the necessity of 
any labor for the mere purpose of subsisting. 
But I believe that these constitute a very small 
minority. The great bulk of those whom I 
particularly address, belong to a community the 
members of which, in the old world, would be 
called the middle classes ; but who, in this coun- 
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SELF-DUTIES. 25 

try, are ours and nature^s noblemen. This is 
a land for labor. It has been sneeringly termed 
*^ one great workshop ; '' but it is honorable to 
toil here ; it is necessary ; we are proud of it. 
We have but a few dronish scions of aristocracy, 
to live and fatten upon the mechanic and the 
husbandman. We all work, with the strong 
hand or the busy brain. The jewelled garters 
and the starred badges which our nobility wear, 
have been won and woven among the hills and 
valleys, in storm and sunshine ; or by thundering 
loom and sooty forge ; or in the counting-house 
or the mart When our mightiest councils meet, 
voices are listened to that have been heard 
behind the plough and among the reapers, and 
toil^scarred hands are uplifted in solemn acts of 
suffiage ; and these are our honors. Our great 
charter of liberty bears the signature of hands 
that have worked the printing-press, and wielded 
the lap-stone and the last; and we know that 
such men have been our strong defenders, and 
they are buried with the white bones of our 
battle-fields. No, no! we are not ashamed of 
work ; it is a weak and pointless satire that 
fflieers at us for this. 

But I wish here to correct what appears to be 
a somewhat prevalent impression, and then I 
will endeavor to apply the remarks which I have 
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26 DUTIES- OF YOUNG MEN. 

made upon this topic. I trust that I am not 
biased by circumstances, when I say that it is 
a mistaken impression which limits the term 
" working men " to a particular class. This 
epithet does not belong solely to those who delve 
with the spade or smite with the hammer. All 
who toil, whether with the head or the hand, are 
working men. You tell me that he who raises 
the corn which I eat, or who weaves the fabric 
that I wear, is a working man. True ; and so 
is he who exports that com, or he who educates 
my children, or he who ministers to my bodily 
or spiritual diseases. Men often mistake the 
relations which they bear to each other in so- 
ciety. They forget their mutual dependence. 
The laborer is, he who toils, and whose labors 
ai^ needful ; and he is worthy of support. Grant 
that the food I eat, the clothing I wear, are 
necessaries of the last importance ; and so they 
are to my animal comfort; but if you would 
preserve society in some condition beyond that 
of the mere animal state, if you would preserve 
education^ and literature, and justice, and re- 
ligion, you will find that the principles which 
appertain to these are necessaries of the last 
importance also. It is idle and wrong, — this 
clamor of one class against another. We are 
all working men, and our labor is useful and 
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essential. And this brings me to my application. 
If this is a country in which work is honorable 
and necessary, industry is a duty which each 
young man owes to himstslf. There are various 
courses open to him, any one of which he may 
take, and he will be a working man ; but one of 
these he must take, unless he will bear the dis- 
grace of living upon others, unless he will suffer 
want, or will fall into the evil results to which a 
life of idleness is so apt to lead. If he would be 
honored, and independent, and happy, let him be 
industrious and economical, and practise all the 
virtues which accompany diligent labor. As he 
stands upon the threshold of life and looks 
around him in the wide arena of this new world, 
as he views the thousand sources of subsistence 
and profit, as he beholds the many springs of 
competence and wealth that are ready to his 
touch, let him resolutely, vigorously, step forth 
and lay hold upon what his hand findeth to do. 
Self-duty, I say, calls upon him to do this, 
especially in a country like ours. And if he is 
affluent, let him not be idle. Let not that be 
said of him which Sir Horace Vere said ^of his 
brother. " Pray of what did your brother die ? " 
said the Marquis of Spinola. " He died of hav- 
ing nothing to doy'* replied Sir Horace.* Let 
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each one remember that he has other ends than 
mere subsistence and pleasure to attain; and 
that industry is an important medium to this 
efiect. Let each one be industrious. Whether 
high or low, rich or poor, " See that ye walk 
circumspectly." 

IV. Another self-duty which I have to men- 
tion, is Perseverance, This principle is in some 
respects allied to that just named, and is highly 
requisite to success in any undertaking. It has 
been the life-spring of some of the most impor- 
tant results that man has ever accomplished. 
By it he has discovered continents, bridged cata- 
racts, tunnelled rivers, and scaled mountains. 
By it he has linked distant regions with bands of 
iron, and has channelled a pathway of inter- 
course through the solid granite. By it he has 
attempted and failed, and tried again ; has dared 
and suffered, and triumphed. And in this he 
has had lessons from objects around him. He 
has seen the tmy water-drops, one by one, wear- 
ing away the rugged rock, and, atom by atom, 
the minute insect rearing its coral islands in the 
sea. And the exercise of this untiring principle, 
we say, is a duty which every young man owes 
to himself. Without it, it is quite possible that 
he will fail in the very vestibule of action^ His 
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is a season when, if the heaven is darkened by 
the least cloud, he will be troubled and deterred. 
He cannot bear to be thwarted. His impulses, 
his buoyant imagination, his hopes, have all con- 
spired to make his adventure in the outset seem 
easy to him, and his arm strong with confidence ; 
and when an obstacle occurs by which he fails, 
he gives up the trial in impatient disgust, and 
looks around for something new. And in this 
way nothing important will be accomplished ; at 
least, nothing until age and experience have 
taught him the folly of despairing at the first or 
second failure; have taught the necessity and 
the efficacy of perseverance. 

Tins principle, I say, is closely connected 
with industry, and is one of the main elements of 
its success. I may toil unremittingly until life 
ends ; but if I labor fir$t upon this object, then 
upon this, and then upon this, just long enough 
to become discouraged with each, and to give up 
in despair, do you not see that I shall accomplish 
no design at last, and that ray industry, employed 
upon object after object, will be in vain ? We 
must not only labor, but we must labor for some 
end ; and, in order to attain that end, we must 
persevere. We must not give up at the first 
stone upon which we strike the bar ; we must 
put our shoulders to it and wrench it away, and 
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go on. Great minds have always acted thus ; 
and they owe to their conduct much of the 
admiration which hallows their memory. The 
world wonders' at and respects the dauntless 
determination, the moral bravery, of a perse- 
vering soul, as it throws by obstacle after obsta- 
cle, and surmounts barrier upon barrier, and 
presses right on; even though it be exerted 
in the accomplishment of a bad design. Such a 
man would shame the Titans. He would take 
the rocks with which they were daunted, and 
scale Ossa by them, and heap them upon Peli- 
on. This is the principle that bore Napoleon 
through the thick-set ^aciers and the eternal 
snows of the Alps, and would have carried 
Luther to the diet of Worms, " if every tile upon 
ihe house-top had been a devil," Genius may 
wm a bright and temporary reputation without 
it ; but thia constitutes its magnificenGe and its 
immortal renown. 

And this is a principle, I say, which I would 
have every young man adopt in the commence- 
ment of his career. If his purpose be a good 
one, though seas and mountains intervene, let 
him look over every obstacle to the end ; let 
him set his feet, and brace his nerves, and re- 
solve ^ I will press to it I " It is, my friends, a 
duty which you owe to yourselves. To the 
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obtaiDing of desirable results which you have in 
view, there exists it is quite probable, many 
hindrances. But do not, I beseech you, be dis- 
couraged by these hindrances ; at least, until you 
have made every available and proper effort 
Let not your industry fail of a harvest because of 
a lack of perseverance. Do not be discouraged 
at the first cloud ; do not turn back at the first 
rebuff. Bead how men who have accomplished 
great things have always acted. Do hot set out 
in life without a spirit of perseverance* " See 
to it that ye walk circumspectly*" 

V. I will mention but one more self-duty, — 
Independence of mind. Now let me set you 
right as to this principle, in the commencement 
Do not imagine that independence of mind 
means jreckless self-will, and freedom from all 
guidance and control. There are some who 
are called " kigh'Spirited young men^^"* who are 
spirited enough to scorn all wisdom, to trample 
upon all restraint and order ; but this high-spirit- 
edness is much too lofty either to be called noble 
or independent It becomes us to listen with 
considerate attention to the counsek of those 
whose lips drop wisdom ; to profit by the expe- 
rience of those who have passed through the 
trying scenes of manhood, and kindly point out 
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to US the way. There is no finer picture in 
nature, than the sight of wise and gray-headed 
old age, whose shadow falls upon the mark of 
threescore years and ten, leaning for support to 
its footsteps, as they totter to the grave, upon 
young and strong-armed manhood ; while the 
latter drinks in, -with serious attention, its invalu- 
able precepts, and treasures them up with a fixed 
and pious regard. It is like the ancient and 
hoary oak, that leans ready to die, and yet sheds 
its healthful dews upon the vigorous scion that is 
growing up beneath it, and stands propping its 
sere and withered branches. 

No, dompanions in the morning of life ; our 
independence of mind will not consist in disre- 
garding any valuable advice or hint, or in spum- 
ing any wholesome law of order and restraint. 

Neither, on the other hand, would I have you 
the tame followers of every gratuitous piece of 
advice which may be thrust upon you. There 
may be many whose willingness to teach is not 
half so doubtful as their ability. Garrulity and 
vanity sometiines speak, instead of wisdom. 
There are those who ' set up for oracles, and 
forget that they were once young, to whom- 
many of the harmless enjoyments and the ardent 
aspirations of our nature have become tasteless 
and cold, whose wine of life- is on the lees, and- 
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who have no sympathy and no kindred with 
those whom they address. Now I would not 
have a generous purpose of a young man, or 
an imiocent scheme of enjoyment, frustrated by 
one of these, whose only design in speaking was 
to enact the crone or the sage. I would have 
him respectful to such; but I would have him 
rational also, and I would have him act as rea- 
son, and as those in whom he has a right to have 
more confidence, direct him to act. The old 
maajjn of Ovid is, after all, a good one here ; the 
idea of which may be rendered thus : " To con- 
sult your safety, you should, through life, avoid 
all extremes.'^ Let it be so in regard to your 
purposes of action. Avoid, on the one hand, 
lawlessness and a disregard of restraint and ad- 
vice, and, on the other, an obsequious and unre- 
flecting acquiescence in the opinions of others. 
Such a course will secure to you true indepen- 
dence. 

This is a duty, my friends, which yott owe td 
yourselves. It must form a tri-principle in your 
character with industry and perseverance. In 
endeavoring to accomplish an object, you will, 
perhaps, not only find much to encounter, natu- 
rally, in the attainment of the end itself, but 
many who will whisper to you such admonitions 
as these: "You had better desist;" "You* 
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friend A and your friend B have failed ; " "It 
is a fool-hardy attempt ; " " It is very unpopu- 
lar.^' But, despite all this, preserve a manly 
regard to your own way of thinking. Harvey's 
theory of the circulation of the blood was very 
unpopular once. Some would have abandoned 
it. He thought for himself; and it is very popu- 
lar now. And, in a higher pursuit, the course 
of a certain great Apostle was very unpopular, 
and many fell off from it who had not indepen* 
dence of mind. But Paul had this independence ; 
and he announced his purpose thus : ^^ This one 
thing I doJ*^ ^ 

I like to see one who has a ifiind that can 
stand alone — if I may use such a phrase — and 
who can bear a few rubbiiigs of the garments, 
and jostlings of the shoulder, in making his way 
through a crowd. Why, how much more pre- 
vious an object will be to you, when you grasp 
it, as you remember that you ihought of seeking 
for it, and found out the way, yourself, aijd kept 
on in the pursuit of it, though others denounced 
you, and contemned you, and laughed at you for 
doing so ! O, do not sacrifice a just principle for 
worlds I Do not put by your convictions of 
truth, of right, at every nod and beck of others ! 
Do not be afraid to be in the minority — to be 
alone — to do, and to dare, and to suffer! If 
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you do, you will go through life a weak, a vacil- 
lating, and a despised man, — perhaps a tool and 
a stepping-stone for others. Preserve, then, an 
independent, a truly independent mind. Be 
free, but not foolish, not arrogant, not rash. 
" See to it that ye walk circumspectly." 

I shall dwell no more, at present, upon the 
topic of self-duties. I have presented, perhaps, 
but a meagre outline; but these which I have 
uiged upon you will be found important elements 
of your success and your happiness in life. Let 
us recount them : A careful preservation of 
health ; a strict rule of temperance in regard to 
all our passions ; industry, with economy and its 
otiier attendant virtues ; perseverance, and inde- 
pendence of mind. Furnished with these prin- 
ciples, ever ready, ever active, you will be 
equipped with a brave panoply against the vari- 
ous encounters of the world. Lay hold of them, 
my friends, and " See to it that ye ii^alk circum-* 
spectly." 

There are duties which, perhaps, I might have 
treated upon here ; but they are interwoven with 
subjects which will present themselves in the 
course of these' lectures. There are one or two, 
also, of such peculiar and vital importance, that 
I have resferved them as the subjects of special 
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discourses. At the same time, let me say, in 
conclusion, that I trust you will not depend upon 
me to point out every landmark in our journey, 
to stand up in my weakness, and discover every 
rock upon which our barks may split. We have 
set out together, voyagers upon the same deceit- 
ful and checkered sea. We may, if we will, 
see beacon-lights that stand . along our way, or 
we may be blinded by impulses incident to us 
all. Depend not upon me, I beseech you, nor 
upon any mere human guide. God has given 
us all one great Chart, which marks the way to 
the eternal shore ; he has given us one magnet, 
that points unerring and direct; and these are 
the Bible and our own reason. Trim your sails, 
then, and fill your lamps. Let not the song of 
the syren delude you, nor the barking of the 
breakers intimidate. Quit yourselves like men ; 
like men who have duties to perform, and inter- 
ests to secure ; like men to whom the Creator 
has given the faculty of mind, and many, many 
privileges ; like men who bear a twofold relation, 
— one to this world, and one to another; like 
men for whom Christ died, and over whose 
redemption the Qtngels in heaven rejoice! 
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LECTURE II. 

SOCIAL DUTIES. 

Thoa Shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. Mark xii. 31. 

The philosopher of Malmsbury tells us, that 
^whatsoever is consequent to a time of war, 
where every man is enemy to every man, the 
same is consequent to the time wherein men live 
without other security than what their own 
strength and their own invention shall furnish 
them withal.'' We cannot admit this startling 
proposition to be true. To be sure, we cannot 
go back beyond history, and among the broken 
fragments of tradition, and ascertain, as an item 
of fact, what was the particular motive which 
led to the organization and establishment of 
society. The earliest authentic Record that we 
have, gives us an account of men existing in 
families and nations ; but it does not inform us 
of the cause of these associations. Hobbes him- 
self, admits his belief that there was never a 
general prevalence of such a state of things as 
he mentions ; of course, therefore, he is not 
able to show that a motive springing from such 
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a condition was generally the origin of society, 
or to prove any particular motive whatever. 
But, however obscure the origin of society may 
be, we believe that there is a social principle 
injplanted in the breast of man which leads him 
to cpmmingle in families, tribes, and nations, as 
naturally as drop rushes to its kindred drop and 
forms the fountain, the river, the ocean. We 
argue from the general fitness of things, and 
from the harmony which this condition of .man- 
l(ind bears to every creation of Him who is the 
great Disposer of all. He links angel to angel, 
nnd insect to insect, and, between these ex- 
tremes, binds man. to man ; and if this union had 
pot been from the first, the vast chain of exist- 
ence that descends from his throne would have 
been sundered in the midst! If society be 
merely an artificial result, mankind was natU" 
rally intended for the savage sta^e ; and all 
those advantages which have arisen from the 
conventional compact, and are so necessary to 
the advancement of the race, are unnatural. 
Grant, if you will, that a natural disposition to 
injure his fellow exists in man's heart ; yet there 
also exists an overbalancing principle that per- 
ceives the greater advantage of union and peace, 
and restrains the action of the first. But we 
cannot, in any light of the subject, assent to the 
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coldly-selfish theories of a Hobhes or a Helve- 
tius. The glow of the heart in social inter- 
course, the yearnings of the lonely soul afler 
S3rmpathy, furnish us with their refutation. But 
we do not intend to discuss the motive which 
binds men together in society, and we take our 
stand upon less debateable ground. 

Self, being to us the source and centre of all 
action, by which we are afiedted — the immediate 
and intimate principle — it was but foliowiilg the 
natural order of things to adopt, as the subject 
of our first lecture, the topic of self-duties. But 
let any young man reflect for a moment, and he 
will perceive that there are two classes of duties 
which devolve upon him, viz. : personal and reU 
ative duties. He can scarcely take a step and 
not interfere with somebody else; nay, the actions 
by which Ae is specially affected, and which bear 
the most intimate relation to himself, may also 
bold connection with others^ and are likewise to 
be considered in the effects which they have upon 
them. This we might illustrate, by taking the 
very duties which we presented in the last lec- 
ture, and showing you, in your conduct respecting 
them how much is involved the principle of reU 
ative duties. But this, we think, is n6t neces- 
sary ; for the truth must be apparent to all. 

We open our eyes upon this bright and beau* 
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tiful world, and we find that we are not alone. 
Its fulness of beauty and its means of subsistence 
have been created not merely for us. We look 
around upon innumerable forms and faculties of 
existence, living alsa in the smile of God, and 
enjoying the bounty which he has spread out for 
them. And not one of these, from the mightiest 
to the meanest, is without its fellow. Together 
the flocks feed upon the hills ; together the fish 
sport among the glittering waters. The insect 
that lives in the sunshine for but a day has part-^ 
ners in its bliss ; and the eagle cleaves the cloud 
homeward to his mate that screams to him from 
the chasm of the rock. This spirit of sympathy 
seems to exist even in inanimate nature. The 
flowers, all varied in fragrance and hue as they 
are, smile in unison in the summer day, and 
weep with each other through the hours of dark-* 
ness. The countless and illimitable stars glide 
forth together on the arch of night, and hymn in 
sweet harmony through the season of their bright 
watching. The rain-drops come down in com' 
panics and shout among the leaves, or blend and 
glow in a bright pavilion before the sun. Even 
the wild and tumultuous ocean heaves its mighty 
billows as though they were one, and the eternal 
anthem of its surges peals up like an accordance 
pf music ! Aiid, among all these sympathies 
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and relationships, is man an isolated being? 
No ! the first consciousness which he has is of 
one whose mild, soft eye is ever bent in kindness 
upon him, and who whispers to him the name 
" Mother ; " and of another, who smiles at his 
infant glee and lays his hand gently upon his 
head, and whom he calls " Father." And he 
discovers, also, perhaps, that there are compan- 
ions who 'go with him through his early years, 
who pmttle with him fi^round the hearth, or sport 
upon the lawn, or kneel by his side around the 
&inily altar. And to each of these he gives the 
name "Brother," or " Sister." And, as he goes 
on in life, and his mind becomes enlarged, he 
discovers other and yet other relationships ; he 
perceives society to be a complicated mechan- 
ism, joining together innumerable interests and 
reciprocal duties; that it has golden wheels 
circling within golden wheels^ linked by a thou- 
sand bands, and all revolving upon this one great 
social principle ; and, as he takes in the compre- 
hensive view, he finds, although these ties have 
different degrees of strength, that he is' connected 
with a family, a community, a nation, a world. 

Such, then, is the position of every young 
man, as he stands upon th^ threshold of active 
existence, and looks around him for the purpose 
of adopting guiding and governing principles. 
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He is old enough to perceive that he has not only 
personal, but relative duties to perform ; he is 
old enough to know right from wrong, and to be 
accountable for the consequences ; and the ques- 
tion arises, with thrilling importance, — " How 
shall I discharge my duties as a social being ? '* 
We answer, that the best general principle of 
action with which we are acquainted, is the uni- 
versally admired precept of Jesus — ^" The Golden 
Rule " — " Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy^ 
self." Carry this principle out into every trans- 
action between yourself and your fellow-men j 
test it in every perplexing or doubtful case; 
and you will have a ray upon your path, wher-r 
ever you may tread, which will not fail to guide 
you aright. In the dubious and knotty questions 
which will often arise — r in going by the delicate 
lines of " Meum and Tuum " — you may seek as- 
sistance from treatise after treatise upon moral 
obligation, from thick and ponderous volumes 
of social law, and yet all that is safe in them, 
and all that is pure, may be resolved into this one 
simple rule, which He gave who spake as never 
man spake. Let this, then, be your great control-* 
ling principle in discharging your social duties. 

I might rest here upon the general principle, 
and leave you to apply it as circumstances may 
occur ; but, in order to remind you of some of 
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jour special duties as social beings, and, I hope, to 
impress them upon you, we will present to your 
attention a few particulars, in which, I think, you 
will discover the force and excellence of this 
Divine precept To the enumeration, then, of 
some of our social duties. 

I. The first duty which I would mention, is 
Integrity. This principle is the foundation of 
your own character among men, and the basis 
upon whioh they confide their interests in their 
transactions with you. '^When a man^" says 
Tillotson, ^^ has once forfeited the reputation of 
his integrity-) he is set fast ; and nothing will then 
serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood.'^ In- 
tegrity is the vital element of all intercourse 
among men. With perfect trust in the good 
faidi of his fellow, man commits his property to 
him, and gives him the key of his treasure^ He 
sends his ships to the east and the west, and con- 
signs his goods to stranger hands. He rests his 
opinions, his property, the safety of those dearest 
to him — his own life — upon the honesty of oth- 
ers. The murderer who sheathes his knife in the 
heart of the unconscious sleeper — the incendiary 
who kindles the fiame upon ^le unguarded dwell- 
ing — the thief who prowls at midnight, or the 
avowed robber who binds and plunders even in 
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the face of open day, — we detest and hunt down 
as a foul depredator in society. But these are 
not the only persons who inflict deep and lasting 
wounds upon their fellow-citizens. He who 
bears about the shining face of hypocrisy and 
the smooth tongue of deceit, who plunders under 
the specious pretence of fair dealing, who disre- 
gards the bonds of honorable Airety, who tramples 
upon the vows of plighted faith, who, in a thou- 
sand ways, by an ambiguous word, a well-turned 
suggestion, a meaning look, deludes, and injures, 
and perhaps ruins another, — Ae, is a prowling 
depredator under the garb of peace and honor, a 
masked robber, who takes advantage of a sacred 
principle, to injure and destroy, — who, to a 
greater or less extent, breathes blighting and 
death upon faith, and hope, and joy, that had 
sprung up confidingly under the light and 
warmth of the social compact. We go armed 
and prepared for the assassin ; the eye of our 
police is updn the incendiary and the robber; 
but these are unexpected aggressors. They have 
erept into our hearts imder fair pretences. They 
have secured our faith by the disguise of re- 
spectability and friendship. We have confided 
in them because they bore the seeming, and ap- 
peared worthy of the respect of men. Or, per- 
haps, they were adopted and cherished by our 
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charity ; and now, like the thawed viper, they 
have turned and stung us ! We have discovered, 
too late, that they are possessed of no integrity ! 
And, I say, let this course of action become 
universal, and you sever one of the main-springs 
of society. The warehouses will be closed, the 
ships lie rotting at their harbors, the sickle be 
stayed in the field, the hammer idle on the anvily 
the loom broken, and in all the walks of domes* 
tic and social life, will be weeping and sack- 
cloth and ashes ! Have not these scenes been 
mimicked, in lesser spheres, in real life, when the 
law of integrity has been violated ? Do you ask 
me to descend to detail ? I will point you to the 
merchant, bankrupt and ruined; to the bene- 
factor, who eats the crumbs from the table of 
him whom he benefited and who now riota upon 
his wealth ; I will point you to the victim of 
slanderous' aspersion, who stands isolated, yet 
innocent, in all the loathsomeness of disgrace ; 
I will point you to the gentle heart of woman, 
crushed and broken, yet filled with its garnered 
but perished hopes; like some precious and 
shattered vase, around which — sweet partners of 
its desolation — still droop and linger the with- 
ered flowers of spring ! 

But you tell me I am carrying out the viola* 
tion of this principle to its remotest consequences. 
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True, I have been doing so ; and it is my daty 
to follow out an evil to its ultimate results, and 
show you the odious form in which it VMiy be 
manifested. I wish to show you that it is dan- 
gerous to tamper in the least with an evil princi- 
ple, not only from the intrinsic wrong of the 
specific act, but from the capacity of the means 
employed. The firebrand which you unthink- 
ingly wield, may burn but a single stubble, but it 
is capable of enwrapping a city in flames. 
Therefore meddle with it not at all. So is it in 
regard to the principle that leads you from the 
strict path of integrity. It may induce you only 
to harm your neighbor to the amount of one ceni, ; 
bat, /or the same reason, weighed in the impartial 
scales of morality, you may harm him out of his 
fortune ; — for the same reason^ the law of integrity 
may be universally disregarded, a main pillar of 
the social compact overthrown, and the solemn 
results take place which I have just presented. 
Go, then, by the strict line of integrity I Swerve 
from it not the breadth of a hair ! 

And what do we mean by integrity? The 
truth — the truth — in thought, word and deed! — 
the truth, carried out and obeyed in every trans- 
action ! You are not only to refrain from blank 
falsehood, from breaking the pledge of honor, 
from disregarding the seal and the signature, — 
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but from any thing upon ivhich man may trust 
and be deceived by you. You are to beware of 
this, not only in the common business affairs of 
life, but in whatever position you may be placed, 
and with whomsoever you have to deal. Lay 
hold of the infallible criterion, and abide by it 
Act for others, as you would act, with an eye in« 
tent upon your own welfare, for yourself. Let 
this precept, like ^^ a still, small voice,^' breathe 
ever around you! When you are tempted to 
stray from the straight course of integrity, when 
your hand is stretched out to infringe upon your 
neighbor's right, when interest, or passion, is 
urging you on to disregard this social duty,, O I 
then may the voice of Jesus, all sweet and low, 
whisper to you, and save you from the transgres- 
sion — "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self!" 

II. The second social duty of young men 
which I would mention, is Kindness. It will be 
my aim, in selecting the specific topics of these 
lectures, ta use some comprehensive term for 
each, in order to condense the several items of 
duty, and present them, as much as possible, at 
one view. Thus, I have used here the word 
kindness^ not intending to limit it to any special 
meaning, but to comprehend by it all those quali- 
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ficalions which help to make up what is general- 
ly called "a good disposition," And it is a 
virtue, my friends, to which the epithet " beauti- 
ful," may well be applied. He who aids in 
cheering the journey of his fellow-pilgrims 
through this checkered scene — who soothes a 
wounded heart by a gentle word or checks a 
tear by a pleasant look — discharges a high and a 
happy social duty, and has the felicity of illustrate 
ing in himself, the harmony and the beauty of 
human brotherhood. It is true, this is a variable 
world. Souls must be wrung with anguish — 
there must be sorrow and sick-beds and graves. 
But we are not all called upon to weep at the 
same time, or to weep always, and it is no sin to 
smile, God's fair universe smiles, and he has 
arched the rainbow and sprinkled the flowers upon 
the earth, and has given us the bird-music, and 
the sunshine, and the leaping waters, to make our 
hearts glad. So has he placed around us a thou-r 
sand circumstances of good, and has given us the 
ability of rendering service to our fellows in a 
thousand ways. And when we look around us, 
we shall find many who are, in one mode or 
another, dependent upon us, and who need in 
some form a manifestation of kindness from us — ^ 
for from the highest to the lowest no one is en- 
tirely above the good oflices of his brethren. So, 
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when we have imbibed the fulness of joy from 
these creations around us, or when our hearts are 
made glad from other sources, we are not to con- 
fine our happiness within ourselves, but to shed 
it abroad, and gladden and minister to those 
whose turn it is to weep or to want. And we 
may cultivate this disposition until it becomes a 
calm and abiding affection, tempering all our 
actions smd establishing within us the principle of 
good feeling. It is true, individuals possess the 
means of doing this to a greater or less extent, 
but the motive to do good^ is a common heritage of 
nature — all may cherish it — all may possess the 
feelings of affection and good-will, of tenderness 
and S3nnpathy — and may diffuse them in various 
ways of gladness and of blessing. There are 
gifls which the poorest in worldly wealth possess, 
and which are much easier to bestow than gold 
or silver, and yet they are far too precious to be 
weighed in the scale of coins and ingots. Think 
how many stores of this kind you are possessed 
of, and how many means you have to convey 
them to others ! No man, whatever his condition 
may be, has an excuse for being morose or un- 
kind. 

Let no young man, then, set out with such a 
disposition. His is peculiarly a season of life, 
when that natural joy of circumstances, of which 
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we have spoken, is calculated to make a vivid 
impression, and we expect from him a warm and 
genial current of kindly feeling. There are 
pains and imperfections which linger through the 
season of old age — there are cares that perplex 
maturer manhood — to which he is generally a 
stranger ; and there is nothing more dispropor- 
tioned in humanity, than a hard-hearted and ill- 
natured young man. Moreover, studiously avoid 
adopting, from a desire to he eccentric, from a 
ffilly and overwrought sentimentalism, or from 
any other cause, the opinions and hahits of ^lis- 
anthropy. The misanthrope adopts his views 
from false and distorted reasoning, and stands 
among men, an isolated character, dwelling 
apart, with his pent-up sympathies and his per- 
verted feelings; like some dark and deserted 
fabric, that gives no sound of human voices and 
shows no lights within, that never opens its in- 
hospitable doors, and is slowly wasting away, 
unheeded and alone, beneath the influence of 
noxious damps and the folds of the deadly night- 
shade. Let kindness, my friends, ever be the 
tone of your hearts, to which all your actions 
shall vibrate and harmonize. We will specify 
some of the modes in which the general princi- 
ple may be carried out. 

True kindness evinces itself in a judicio 
UNIVWSALIST HISTORICAL LIE 
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untiring charity. Let no young man ever turn 
away from the really destitute or afflicted. If he 
can give no other aid, he may hestow gentle 
words and expressions of sympathy and good- 
will, and these never come amiss to those whose 
hearts are truly chilled and aching with the sor- 
rows of the world. ^ But they are few who have 
not some other aid to give. The strange and 
shifting circumstances of human life render some 
of our fellow-heings dependent upon others, and 
it is God who speaks to us, and enjoins it upon 
us to succor such when they present themselves 
in our way. Lknow we are oflen the victims of 
imposture. But the miserahle being who can so 
much degrade himself to deceive the benevolent, 
bears his own punishment about with him, and we 
may leave him to the consequences, enjoying in 
ourselves Hxe consciousness that we have not 
sent any, who appeared to us as needy, empty 
away. Let us give, then, that the truly deserv- 
ing may not sufier ; — at least, let us take steps by 
which we shall be well assured, that he whom we 
refuse is unworthy our charity. And suffer me 
to speak, in this connection, of the habit of jeer- 
ing at and jesting with the infirmities of others. 
That which is in its nature truly ridiculous, or 
intrinsically blameworthy, is not what I allude 
to ; but I speak of natural or accidental defects. 
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defects which distinguish their objects from the 
generality ; — and I say, never, never make light 
of these — never point the meaning finger, or 
utter the mocking word. There is a capacity for 
^^ poking fun^'^ as it is called, that manifests 
nothing but a callous or depraved heart — at 
least a very unthinking niind^ — and makes the 
misery and the weakness of our fellow-creatures, 
its horrid foundation for a vile or pitiable joke. 
This is not according to the spirit of kindness ; — 
beware of it ! Let me say, further, of charity, 
that it is a comprehensive principle, and extends 
to a benevolent regard for the opinions and the 
faults of others, as well as their afflictions. Cul- 
tivate it in all its branches. Do not seek by eva- 
sion of any kind, to put by its eloquent suggestions 
— do not go on in the world, cherishing a selfish 
and contracted disposition, which shall settle and 
harden around the heart imtil it encases it as 
with steel, and you stand among men, a sneering 
cynic, or a stern-browed Midas, to whom the 
words of Southey may be forcibly applied — 

" The poor man rung never at his door ; 

And the old beggar at the public gate, 

Who, all the sutnmer long, stands hat in hand. 

He knew how vain it was to lift an eye 

To that hard face. Yet he was alws^ys found 

Among your ten and twenty pound subscribers, 

Your benefactors in the newspapers." 
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The boon that is bestowed ostentatiously, or 
from a desire to attain private ends and to em- 
blazon a reputation, is not a gifl of charity. 
Such a man as the poet describes, is destitute of 
the spirit of true kindness. 

I must be very brief, in remarking upon other 
modes of carrying out this principle of kindness. 
A spirit of accommodation is one. There being 
no man who is at all times independent — who 
does not require assistance from another — we 
should always render this assistance, when called 
upon, as far as is practicable. We should cher- 
bh the disposition to oblige, and when compelled 
to refuse our neighbor, should at least let him 
see, that our refusal does not spring from surli* 
ness or meanness. ^^We should give as we 
would receive," says Seneca, " cheerfully, quick- 
ly, and without hesitation ; for there is no grace 
in a benefit that sticks to the fingers." Of course, 
you will be prepared for cases where one is un- 
worthy of, or would be injured by your liberality, 
oris disposed to prey upon your good nature. 
Neither will you be one of those easy, careless 
dispositions, that will make you afraid to refuse 
a favor, whatever it may be, or habitually injure 
your own business by consenting to be a tool 
for others. The precept is, " Love thy neighbor 
as thyself" — not better nor less than, but " 08 
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thyself." At the same time, should one deceive 
you, you have no cause for that deep mortifica- 
tion which often accompanies the consciousness 
that we have been overreached. Seneca says 
again — "Let a man be never so ungrateful, or 
inhuman, he shall never destroy the satisfaction 
of my having done a good office." 

Let me say to you again, that mercy is an attri« 
bute of a kind disposition. Do not tread unneces- 
sarily upon a worm, much less cruelly treat, in 
any point, one of your fellow-men. Do not 
harshly wound one tender feeling, or injure a 
single hair of the head. Those who are under 
your control, or whom circumstances render 
weak or dependent upon you, treat with due 
gentleness. Do not earn the character of a cruel 
man — a petty Nero in private life, or in a lim- 
ited sphere. And exercise that pure and heaven- 
ly quality, forgiveness. Cherish no fierce and 
vengeful spirit — it is no attribute of the truly 
enlightened man. Ever open your ear to the 
penitent words of those who have offended you — 
and keep a forgiving and merciful heart even for 
those who do not relent. As you often rely 
upon man, and more than all upon God, for for- 
giveness, so forgive your fellows. 

Once more ; and because I touch briefly upon 
this point, do not think it unimportant, or heed it 
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less. Deal gently toith character. When, by 
refusing to give relief, you may have doomed 
the needy *to protracted suffering — when by 
your disobliging disposition you have caused 
deep inconvenience — nay, even when your cru- 
elty has tortured and lacerated the body ; — you 
may produce less evil, than by a few heedless, 
or meaning, words directed against the reputa- 
tion of your neighbor. There may be but a few 
instances of deliberate, cold-hearted slander, but 
there are many, many cases in which all , the 
e&cts of this dark and withering principle are 
manifested — effects, too, which have sprung 
from slight and unheeded causes. Treat the 
characters of your fellow-men with all tender- 
ness. A breath upon the mirror, a stone in the 
brook, and the fair and seemly appearance that 
made them comely to the eyes of men is de- 
stroyed ; — nay, there is not a star that walks in 
heaven, but the least particle of cloud shall ren- 
der it rayless, and hide its beauty. Breathe not 
even an idle word, then, much less a contrived 
aspersion, against that which to all honorable 
men is dearer than gems or gold. 

I shall not search out any other modes in 
which a kind disposition may be manifested. I 
enjoin it upOn you to cherish the general princi- 
ple, and you will discover the ways in which it 
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is to be practised. It is an important social 
duty, involving vast consequences ; yet its whole 
philosophy is written in these few words, — ^" Love 
thy neighbor as thyself." 

III. Another social duty of young men is tlie 
Diffusion of correct influences. Young men 
occupy such a position in society as to have an 
important bearing upon the taste and temper of 
the times. They are very apt to lead the fash- 
ion, and give a tone to the morality, of the sphere 
in which they move. The character of its 
young men will weigh much in your judgment 
of the conditiQn of a community. You will 
hardly call it a happy state of things, where 
these are idle or dissipated or vicious. The 
present stability of that community may rest 
upon its old men and its master-spirits of a more 
mature generation, but, then, the promise of its 
future is dark and fearful — in whatever light 
you view it, it presents a melancholy aspect ; for 
its green branches are withering in the bud, and 
the canker is at its roots ! 

Society depends much, then, upon young 
men, and young men owe to society, the dif- 
fusion of correct infiuen9es. We are not only 
to see to it, that we exert right action ourselves 
upon our social duties, but that we influence 
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others also to do the same. There is no man 
that lives in society whose influence is entirely 
negative, or who has no influence at all. Let us 
not mistake ourselves. Let us not form the 
idea that we are more insignificant than we 
really are. We are apt to get wrong, notions 
upon this point. We are apt to suppose that 
because we are poor, or young or obscure^ 
therefore all our actions are of no consequence 
to any body but ourselves, or those with whom 
we are immediately connected;, and that as to 
their affecting any result which ' shall tell upon 
society, it is preposterous to suppose such a 
thing. Grant now, that we do move in a nar« 
row sphere, still, there are those whom we love, 
and who love us, and who, although it maybe 
unknown to us, will be affected by many things 
that we do and say — these, in turn, may affect 
others by the same sentiments, and these yet 
others, and, in the many issues of consequences, 
we may sway imperceptibly the actions and the 
thoughts of a score or an hundred; and some 
one or more of these may go out and become 
prominent iii society, and act, to the weal , or 
the wo of thousands, upon some c^ the very 
opinions of which we in our remote obscurity 
were the cause. This is no dreamy speculation 
upon some improbable event. It is what may 
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very naturally occur, and doubtless does occur 
in many instances. To illustrate ; you put the 
cup to the mouth of your friend ; he imbibes 
-thereby a fondness for intoxicating draughts — 
he influences another friend, and that one anoth- 
er, and from these arise a score of drunkards, 
andi ruin^ and weeping are spread through an 
hundred families, and usefulness and talents are 
blighted and laid prostrate. Is there any thing 
unlikely, or unusual in this ? You utter a . pro- 
fane oath — your young friend learns it of you 
— he teaches it to his friend — and anon there 
springs up a host of swearers, who grow hoary 
in breaking the third commandment. You care- 
lessly let drop some infidel sentiment, which 
yourself would disclaim upon mature thought — 
but the seed sinks into the heart of another, it 
is borne to another, and yet another; and for 
aught that you can say, its harvest will be as 
awful and as bloody, as that which was reaped 
with sickles of death amid the whirlwind of the 
Friench revolution. 

Do not underrate your influence, then, ov idly 
suppose that you have no influence at all. The 
mass is made up of individuals. You aie one 
of that mass. Your acts, your thoughts, your 
words, help to create that diffusive leaven which 
forms its character, and is called public senti- 
ment. But if you have influence only upon one 
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indmdual, that fact is enough to make it your 
solemn and binding duty to see to it that your 
influence is pure and correct — that not a parti- 
cle of the evil which may come upon society, 
shall proceed directly or indirectly from you. 
Talk not to me, then, of insignificance and of 
limited influence. When I behold deep-flowing 
livers, made up of drops that have fallen, one by 
one, away back among the mountains and in the 
narrow recesses of the rock — when I see broad 
and lofty forests that have arisen from little seeds 
which the birds of the air have scattered and the 
hunter has trampled into the soil — when 1 see 
the avalanche that started from the summit a 
little mass that a child could have turned aside, 
thundering on and sweeping' all before it; — 
when I see results like these, I say, I am incred- 
ulous as to the ineflicacy of small and obscure 
causes ! 

But not every young man can plead insignifi- 
cance and obscurity. Ther^ are many, among 
the most prominent, active and energetic mem- 
bers of society. There are many who shine as 
the fashionable, the talented, the powerful, liv- 
ery act which they perform is observed and has 
its impression. Every word they utter drops 
upon heedful ears, and is pondered in admiring 
minds. Such must exert a vast influence for 
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good or for evil upon society. Their connection 
with it will be intimate and extended, and the 
mark of their footsteps will be plainly seen in 
blessing or in wo, around its homes, its institu* 
tions and its altars. Each one will stand, a 
goodly tree, spreading wide its verdant branches 
to protect and adorn, and dropping healthful 
dews upon the soil ; — or else a blighting Bohon 
Upas, filling the atmosphere with wide-spread 
and breathing pestilence, and s^wn around with 
the white bones of the infatuated and the de- 
stroyed f Young men of high connection, of 
lofty promise, of fashionable lifi^; — ye whose 
delight is in lighted halls, amid i^arkling wine- 
beakers, and wreathing smiles, and soft, low 
music; — young men of station and power, 
whose hands already touch the guiding reins 
and who begin even now to mould the sentiment 
of the age — remember this ; — society calls to 
you — nay, it lays its solemn and binding claims 
upon you, to exert for it a vigorous healthful 
influence ! 

And not alone to you do I speak, but to every 
young man ; for I have shown that each one has 
influence — I call upon you all, to dash down 
the poisoned cup, to restrain the profane word, 
to avoid the corrupt deed ; and to act manfully, 
nobly, fearlessly, as conservators and friends of 
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communily. I tell you that you occupy high 
ground. I tell you that important duties throng 
and press upon you — you may laugh, you may 
sneer, you may disbelieve, you may refuse, in 
any way you will, to realize your position — but 
I tell you that you cannot shake off the binding 
and solemn responsibilities that rest upon you! 
I have not been amusing you with fictions — with 
mere declamation ; I tell you that the welfare of 
society depends much, much upon you — that 
each one of you loill do something for its weal 
or its wo— T- that, if in no other way, your influ- 
ence upon each other is incalculably great, and 
that you are bound to act accordingly. Awake, 
then, to the realities of your position. Behold 
how others depeud upon you. Strive for the 
general good as for your own. "Love thy 
neighbor as thyself! ^ 

rV. I trust that I shall not weary your pa- 
tience in specifying one more social duty. I 
mean that which each of you is bound to dis- 
charge As a member of a family. Do not think, 
because I have reserved this to the last, therefore 
it is the least. It is a vital duty, and upon it 
hang consequences unutterable. Upon . your 
conduct in that relation, it is very likely, will 
depend the character of your afler-life, and your 
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actions out among men. Home is a mimic 
world. Around the domestic hearth are nur- 
tured and developed the dispositions which we 
manifest when we act in a wider sphere. The 
obedient son, the fond brother, the kind friend, 
will rarely make a bad member of society ; 
while, on the other hand, he who displays his 
evil propensities in harshly treating these holy 
ties of family, will hardly regard the high 
laws of social order, and will be apt to trample 
upon and to contemn the sacred duties which he 
owes to community. This is a solemn truth — 
let it sink into your hearts ! If it be so, how 
carefully, how diligently, should we discharge 
our duty as relatives and fHends! Are there 
those who are near and dear to you, whom you 
meet morning, noon and night, in the sanctuary 
of home ? And do you bring your chafed and 
irritated feelings, which you have kept masked 
before men — which you have suppressed and 
secretly nurtured through the burden and heat 
of the day — do yoif bring these, to (discharge 
them with scathing and twofold violence, upon 
those, who of all that know and deal with you, 
love you the best? Are these the tokens by 
which your presence is known at the board and 
the hearth ? ^ — is this the incense which you pour 
upon the family altar ? Or, is home gladdened 
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by jouT smiles, and made, because of you, your 
happiest spot on earth? Is it your imiermost 
adytum^ where you hold your sweetest com- 
munion, and treasure up your best affections, 
and where they cling, fresh and green and un- 
withering, amid all the blasts and changes of the 
outward and variable world? Is it there that 
you touch the sweetest chords of that melodious 
instrument, the human heart? Is it there that 
you keep brightest the golden links of social life, 
until they vibrate to love like that of the Angels, 
and you can say to man, and time, and death — 
**We defy you to break tliem?'' — Such, my 
friends, is the fair rendering and interpretation 
of your duty as members of families — as rela* 
tives and fri^ds. Is such the effect of the 
course which you are pursuing ? Reflect upon 
it, each one — is such the effect of the course 
which you are pursuing ? 

Are you a brother 7 In what manner do you 
treat this relation ? Have the voices that were 
once pleasant to you, lost their tone ? Have the 
cold and pitiless storms of the world frozen the 
currents of kindred feeling within you ; or have 
they lost their power, and wasted away in selfish 
cares, and hollow, heartless, formalities? My 
friends, unused to the world and yoimg as you 
are, I fear that these influences may have already 
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eontaminated you ; — I call upon you to check 
them on the threshold. And whether you have 
gone out from home or not, I enjoin it upon you 
to beware of them. O! cherish, at home or 
abroad, the dear ties of kindred, and amid all 
the turmoil and all the change of your earthly 
pilgrimage, never, never forget the obligations 
which they entail upon you. Summon back, 
often, the bright visions of boyhood. Call up 
the stream, the hill-side and the woodland — call 
him up whose face so often reflected the joyous- 
ness of your own, and whose hand at night was 
warmly clasped in yours- — call up her whose 
voice, like eoery sister's voice, was around your 
sunny path like music— call up all those who 
with yoii 

" " played 

Beneath the saihe green tree, 
And every evening kneli and prayed 
Around one parent knee." 

And, though they may be far or near — though 
the ocean may separate, or the grassy grave 
hide them, from you — never, in all the hurry 
and rush and shifting light, and shadow of exist- 
ence, never forget that you are a brother. 

Are you a hushandl Does one lean upon 
your arm as her only earthly stay, who has lefl 
ber home, her kindred, and the undimmed glad- 
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ness of girlish joy, and brought you the treasure 
of her heart as the richest offering of afiection, 
and who has agreed to go with you, come life's 
bright weal or life's dark wo, on to the end ; 
until a shadowy hand shall separate you at the 
graye ? And do you make her home joyops, or 
is it sad? Do you mock with harshness and 
neglect, her love ? Is that brow already dark- 
ened with sorrows which you have wreathed? 
Are those eyes already weeping tears which 
flow from an aching spirit — tears that you 
might wipe away ? Or are you indeed a stay 
for that confiding heart ? — *do you truly cherish 
that deep and holy aflTection that brightens 
around your wfty— that has declared, — ^'^ Where 
thou goest I will go, thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God ? " Time will 
not allow me to dwell upon this topic ; but I 
call upon you to see to it, that not one ^urland 
withers around the domestic altar — that there is 
not one smile less, or one tear more, because 
you have disregarded the relation of a husband. 

Are you a «<mi 7 Will it not be wasting words 
to tell you what is your duty ? Remember that 
the injunction to honor thy father and mother, is 
the first commandment with promise. Whatever 
&ir qualities, you may possess — however well 
you may discharge the duties which I have enu- 
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merated to-night — if you are living in the habit- 
ual disregard of this precept, you fall short, far 
short. However bright your escutcheon now 
may be, one act of filial ingratitude will blot and 
mar it forever ! Those who led your tottering 
feet and trained your infknt mind, have now 
become old and feeble, and lean upon you for 
comfort and support. Will you plant a single 
pang in those fond, true hearts? Will you 
blight by one disappointment those long-cher- 
ished and anxious hopes? Will you, by one 
foul act of yours, aid in bringing those gray 
hairs in sorrow to the grave ? Remember him 
who cherished you. The arm that upheld you 
in its strength, has now become weak. The 
heart that has ever beat for your welfare, is 
languid with age. The hand that was laid 
** amid your curls of gold " in bleissing, is now 
resting upon a staff that prdps a trembling frame. 
But still, around that hoary head gather all the 
honors and all the respect that is due to the 
dignified yet tender relation of father. — Re- 
member her who held you in her arms. Who 
listened to your prattling with a smile, and 
watched with an anxious and ever-vigilant love 
your heedless steps. Who greeted you every 
morning with an unwearied affection, and every 
night put back the locks from off your brow, and 
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kissed you in your sleep. Who, when sickness 
checked your " gushing joy," and its agony was 
upon you, never left your side an hour, and 
who, when health returned to flush your cheek, 
wept over you with tears of gratitude and prayer. 
O! honor thy mother, for never can you find, 
on earth, a holier love than hers. 

" There i§ none, in all this cold and hollow world, 
No fount of deep, strong, deathless love, like that 
"Which glows within a mother's heart ! " 

Honor thy mother ! — there never was a fonder 
wish for thy success than has gone out from the 
depths of her affection. Honor thy mother ! — ^^for 
never was there a purer blessing, a more earnest 
prayer, than she has invoked and breathed for 
thee. You may wear laurels, and you may win 
smiles ; but a deeper power of triumph than all 
these afford will glow in the secret places of a 
mother's soul ; and O ! if you waste and pervert 
your life, none, none will shed more tears of 
bitter and inconsolable anguish ! 

I will not press this duty farther. Do not 
imbibe the poor opinion, that because you are 
out of non-age, because you are free men, that 
all parental claims upon you are broken. ^ It is 
a mistaken idea. You are bouxKl to love and 
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cherish and respect these claims — you are bound 
diligently to perform the duties of a son. 

And thus might I proceed to speak of all your 
obligations as relatives and friends. But I leave 
them to be ga,thered and acted upon by you, and 
with this close for the present my specification 
of your social duties. 

Study and practise them all. Live as mem* 
hers of society should live. Your dwelling is in 
an enlightened, a Gospel land. You cannot be 
ignorant of the laws of social life. May you 
pass on in youi pilgrimage, rightly practising all 
these principles, giving and l^eceiving the rich 
boons of affection and good-will ; and when you 
come to die, as you look back at the varied 
scene through which you have passed, may this 
thought beam like a ray of blessed sunshine upon 
the memories which throng before you— "I have 
loved my neighbor as myself*'* 
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LECTURE III. 

DUTIES OF YOUNG MEN AS CITIZENS. 

Sabmit yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake : whether it be to the king as supreme ; or 
unto governors, as unto them that are sent by him for the 
punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise of them that 
do well. 1 Peter ii. 13, 14. 

This lecture is properly a continuation of the 
last ; for, our obligations as citizens lie strictly 
under the head of our social duties. Government 
is at oince the offspring and the safeguard of 
society. In those forms in which it approaches 
its perfect developement the nearest, it is a bond 
imposed upon each individual, whereby he is ob- 
ligated to discharge certain duties and to sacrifice 
certain natural or animal rights, for the good of 
the whole ; at the same time receiving, by its 
reciprocal action, an amount of benefit which 
could not accrue to him in his natural state. It 
does not need that I should illustrate this defini- 
tion by examples. You well know the vital im- 
portance of government. You well know, that 
were we to overthrow the tribunal of the magis- 
trate and trample under foot the law^the .bonds 
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of social conservation would be broken, the elc 
ments of physical power and unrestrained passion 
let loose, the benefits of the conventional com- 
pact swept away, and communities resolved to 
wild and fearful chaos*— Government is the 
great life-giving and health-preserving princi- 
ple of the body politic, li moves each mem- 
ber to discharge its proper functions, keeps 
every organ and every nerve in its true tone, 
and sends the vivifying blood, channeling through 
ten thousand arteries, to the remotest extremities 
of the vast and complicated frame. It is the 
established, centre of a system, and around it« 
their great source of light and heat, glide a 
million of mighty orbs ; each bound by it in a 
safe and defined orbit^each kept from interfering 
with the other ; yet all happy and free in their 
courses, rejoicing and making harmony as they 
move, and bathed in the glory of a common 
lustre. It may be called an artificial ordinance ; 
yety like many other institutions, it seems a 
natural effect of cm instinct which God has im- 
planted in the human breast ; and it is a reflec- 
tion — dim and imperfect, although it may be — ^ 
of those great and immutable principles by which 
He rules, .the physical, the intellectual and the 
moral worlds — for they move with an obedience 
and a regularity which mark to us the truth that 
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tbey^are tlie subjects of an eternal and unerring 
Government. Upon the statutes of the law-giver, 
upon the seat of the magistrate, upon the pillars 
of the nation, are written in characters of im- 
perishable light, these words — "Submit your- 
selves to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake : whether it be to the king as supreme ; 
or unto governors as unto them that are sent 
by him for the punishment of evil-doers, and for 
the praise of them that do well/' 

But what have we to do with the topic of gov- 
ernment at this time ? I answer, that it forms an 
essential feature of my present subject. Govern- 
ment is the manifestation of, or form in which 
exists that larger community, which is styled a 
state or a nation. A number of individuals, 
families and minor communities, form this state 
or nation, which association is held together by 
this great conservative principle — government 
Each member of these is a citizen — an inhabit- 
ant of a domain that is governed by one general 
constitution — he shares in the rights and privi- 
leges that spring from this compact, and is bound 
to discharge certain obligations as his contribu' 
tion towards the common weal and prosperity. 
Hence arise our duties as citizens. 

Of the young man's duties as a member of a 
family and a minor community, we have spoken. 
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Our course leads us at this time to consider only 
a broader developement of the same principle of 
which we treated in the last lecture. It is yet 
one of those golden and ever-moving wheels, 
which circles within and without others, and re- 
volves around the great social idea of which that 
that glows in the soul of every man is the arche- 
type. 

I. Without farther introduction, then, we shall 
mention, as the first duty which it is incumbent 
upon the young maa as a citizen, to discharge — 
Th/6 cultivation of a genuine spirit of patriotism. 
Let evexy young man cherish with his growth 
and strengthea with his strength, a deep and 
fervent love for his country. Let "amor 
PATRiJB ^' be graven upon his heart, in letters oi 
fire. For the good old land that gave him birth, 
and bears him upon its nourishing bosom, let 
him be ever ready to do and to dare, to sacrifice 
and to sufier. I care not in what zone of this 
broad and belted earth, that land may lie. I care 
not what are the features of its soil. I care not 
on what degree of the scale it ranks among the 
nations. It may be embraced by mountains and 
filled with ice-crags and eternal snows; or its 
domain may comprise fair islands, whose^ shores 
keep ever ^en and whose orange-groves ever 
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bloom, among blue bright waters of some south- 
(em sea. It may be a huge strong land — a land 
that has filled the earth with banners and armor, 
and that is girdled about with illustrious names 
until it rises like a lighted altar and is seen from 
a&r; — or it may be an obscure and little spot, 
whose dwellers have always been .tillers of the 
soil, and have passed in generations to their un- 
known graves ; — all this, I say, matters not. It 
is the place of his birth, it is the home of his 
kindred — it bore up his cradle-bed, it holds his 
f»ther^8 ashes, his mother's song and his mother's 
pmyer have hallowed it, and he is bound to 
love it ! 

But I speak not now to the denizens of all this 
peopled earth. My voice is addressed to Young 
American Citizens. To you, I say— cultivate 
a spirit of true Patriotism ! I have already given 
you a reason why you should do so -" the same 
reason I gave to every man. It is the only rea- 
son that is required. You should be like those 
of whom the Poet speaks — 

" TJiey love their land, because it is their own, 
And scorn to give anght other reason why I " 

I hope, however, that I shall not bo accused of 
undue partialities or of wearisome triteness, in 
refreshing your memories with some of the 
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motives which, in your case peculiarly, urge you 
to cherish the patriotic sentiment. I wish you, 
then, to consider the great natural advantages of 
the country in which Providence has placed you. 
Cast your eyes over the map. The land which 
is there defined as ours, emhraces almost every 
soil and climate. It is a land of tall mountains 
and hold hills and fertile valleys — of 

/* Rock and tree and flowing water" — 

a land of diversified and glorious scenery, un- 
surpassed in beauty or sublimity of shifting 
woods, calm broad lakes, pinnacles torn and 
"thunder-splintered," and cataracts clothed in 
rainbows and in foam -^ forming a vast temple, 
where inspiration visits the artist and spells en- 
wrap this poet; — ;a land where the earth above 
is rich with the juices that nourish the flower, the 
fruit-trees and the grain, and where the veins be- 
neath are filled with precious and inexhaustible 
ores — where mighty rivers sweep by, whose 
waters might carry the ponderous mechanism 
of ten thousand wheels, or bear innumerable 
barks from the open ocean to the farthest inland 
town — where the forests yield timber to roof 
the dwellings and light the hearths of generations, 
or to build navies that shall stud the globe ; •^— a 
land where the sons of toil, with the hammer 
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and the spade, may achieve yictories, and em- 
blazon a patent of nobility upon their escutcheons 
that shall make them far more prosperous, and 
happy and great, than the kmgly and triumphant 
Itoman ! And how vast the territory that em- 
braces all this ! Our eagles scream southward, 
torn crag to crag, from the lone eliffs of Char- 
lotte^s Islcuid to the hoarse waters of Cape Sable. 
The rays of the morning sun, flashing upon the 
cove where the Nantucket fisherman spreads his 
pennon to the wind, travel westward, over more 
&an sixty of the degrees that checker his radiant 
path with imaginary lines, still beaming upon our 
country ; and the rest and stillness of the starry 
night brood over our dwellings, when the tired 
emigrant just lays down his axe, as the purple 
day fisides from the woods of Oregon. From the 
great Lakes to the heaving Gulf, from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic coast, floats the star-spangled 
banner; and the domain of our mighty Republic, 
is only bounded by the area of twenty-two hun- 
dred thousand square miles ! 

Again ; — - this country has been a theatre 
where great deeds have been wrought — deeds to 
which history bears high and honorable testimo- 
ny. Ahars have been reared upon its rocks, and 
temples consecrated in the silence of its forests, 
in the spirit of religious freedom. Here, a writ» 
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ing has flared in the eyes of the world, which 
hore a declaration of the independence of mil- 
lions, and which was transcribed, with the sword, 
upon the breast-plates of tyranny amid the shock 
of stormy and victorious battle. Here, in one 
common and sacred urn, lie the bones of illustri- 
ous men, who with peril and sacrifice, have 
spoken in our councils and bled upon our fields 
of war, Here, calm philosophy has drawn the 
liquid and quivering lightning from its cloud ; 
her« triumphant discovery, from two elements, 
has condensed a third, of power to drive the pon^ 
derous ship and speed the thundering car ; here, 
patient labor has felled the woods, tunneled the 
mountains, bridged the streams, erected its busy 
mills, set up the anvil and the loom, and, in the 
place of the ancient wilderness, reared a thou- 
sand populous marts, and strewn abroad the 
shining harvest. Here,, taste and genius have 
built their classic shrines, and wreathed around 
them wild flowers fresh with the dews of freedom. 
Here, liberty has planted the pillars of institu- 
tions whose lofty portals are thronged by joyous 
millions. No castles frown upon our rocks i-^ no 
aptiqu^ heraldry, no titled pomp, is graven upon 
our shields — no memory of a thpusand years bums 
around our archives ; — but our rivers as they 
rush, hy our cities and our homes, by our green 
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fields, by our tall oaks and our spreading elms, 
bear sounding on^ the voices of a free, an enlight- 
ened, and an enterprising people ! 

Once more ; as a motive to patriotism, con- 
sider your rights and your privileges. There 
may be a land from which, although he will not 
cease to love it, the patriot may become an exile ; 
and that, because a triumphant despot occupies 
the seat of the ruler, and because ^onor and 
principle must be sacrificed if he remains. But 
such is not our case. We are a free people. 
The subjects of a republican government, of all 
others, have cause to cherish the patriotic senti- 
ment ; for there are none so intimately connected 
as they with their country and its institutions. And 
we are the subjects of such a government. Its 
ordinances are the embodiment and manifestation 
of our. own ideas and wishes — the very home- 
thoughts of our bosoms, made palpable, and, un- 
marred by superior dictation and unrestricted by 
kingly rule, difiused in comforts and blessings 
around us. The poorest and most obscure among 
us, has his rights diat may not be torn from him 
with impunity^ and he holds in his hands a regal 
power that toiU be felt. The hearth-stone that 
we lay^the vine that we plant, is our own — the 
air we breathe is pure, the streams we drink are 
free — in our gamers and our fields, at our boards 
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and our altars, we are unshackled — ^ and even on 
the rudest mountain-peak of our land, we may 
share the triumph of the patriot Tell-ii- 

" r ve laid me flat along j 

And as gust followed gust more furiously, 
Threatening to sweep me o'er the horrid brink, 

I've thought of other lands, 
Where storms were summer-flaws compared to mine ; 
And, for a moment, I have wished me there ; — 
The thought that mine was /re«, has checked that wish ; 
And I have raised my head. 
And cried jn thraldom to that furious wind, 
* Blow on, blow on; —this is a land of Liberty! ! " 

Thus, my friends, by these perhaps superflu- 
ous specifications, we find that besides the natu- 
ral reason which every where exists, we have 
strong peculiar motives why we should cultivate 
the sentiment of patriotism. We have these mo- 
tives in the fact that we live in a well-situated 
and a well-fui^nished land — a land illustrious on 
account of mighty deeds — a republican land, 
where we enjoy the rights and privileges of (Vee* 
men. Do you, in the full morning and enjoy- 
ment of manhood, need any further argument to 
induce you to love your country? I will tell 
you, however, that this feeling forms the very 
basis and assurance of your conduct as becomes 
a citizen. If you do not love your native land, 
you will not care deeply for it3 laws and institu* 
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tions, you will not sympathize with ite fortunes-— 
you will not sorrow for its calamities and its 
perils — you will not rejoice at its welfare and 
prosperity. You may do all this as far as your 
interest is concerned, — you may do it in respect 
to your standing and good name in society ; but 
you will not, as you should, independent of mdi" 
vidual interest and individual honor^ link ^ your 
very heart with the weal and the wo of your 
father-land ! . Patriotism, then, is the very foun- 
dation and vitality of your duties as a citizen* 
And^ what is true Patriotism ? It is no superficial^ 
raving excitement. It is something deeper and 
holier than the mere ebullition of Fourth of July 
sentiment, or the delirious, frothy, evanescent 
fervor of the rostrum and the caucus. It does 
not manifest itself in wincing at every satire, and 
spurning at all foreign >advice. It cherishes no 
unmanly prejudices, no overweening and unde- 
served partialities. I think that we are liable, as 
a people, to stray into some of these errors. 
Let us avoid them. True Patriotism is a warm, 
yet placid and abiding principle. It has drank 
in the memories of its home, until its heart beats 
with an inspiration that is fervent, deep and 
strong; but its jnien is unimpassioned, and its eye 
is ever watchful for thef interests of its country. 
It surveys, with a keen scrutiny, all its pillars — 
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it trims the light upon all its altars — it replaces 
the stones that fall from its illustrious monuments 
— - and it continually looks abroad to see what 
must yet be done. The Constitution is ever in 
its hand, and near it its sheathed but ready sword. 
In short, it stands like Washington, in war or 
peace, calm and dignified, prepared, despite the 
circumstance and pressure of the time, to meet 
the shock and to secure the end. Cherish, then, 
this principle, and let it be in each one of you 
thus manifested. Love your country. Love it 
because it is your own. Love it because it is 
glorious, renowned and free. Love it, in order 
that you may be a good citizen — that you may 
sincerely and cheerfully "Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord's sake : 
whether it be to the king as supreme ; or unto 
governors as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil-doers, and for the praise 
of them that do well." 

n. Another duty which young men as Citi- 
zens are bound to discharge, is The maintenanct 
of a strict regard for law and order. One of 
the most imminent perils of a republic, is the 
liability of its citizens to pass beyond " the just 
and honest bounds*' of liberty. The class, 
moreover^ that I address, is naturally the most 
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impatient of restraint.! To you, then, both as 
American citizens and as young men, the con- 
sideration of the duty which forms this division of 
our discourse, is peculiarly appropriate. Beware 
of forming any abstract notion of liberty, the 
universal practical application of which, would 
be disastrous to those wholesome regulations 
that guide and restrain society* You are free 
men, but you are bound to understand what 
freedom is. The true definition of liberty ex- 
tends to the lawful exercise of all our rights and 
privileges ; and no farther. No man in the wide 
worid is morally free to do wrong, and the mo- 
ment he does so, he disturbs a set course of 
order, he breaks laws -^ laws which not only 
man has written, but' which God has graven 
upon tables that are as eternal as the pillars of 
the universe. Citizens of a free land, as you 
are, then, the freedom which you enjoy was not 
purchased, under Heaven, by the pen, the tongue 
and the sword, in order that you might be inde- 
pendent of all re^traint, and sway at will the 
elements of peace and order. We hear much 
disgusting cant about " the Will of the People " 
— "the Voice df the People." Now there is 
nothing human, so binding upon a true Ameri- 
can citizen, as the deep, solemn, deliberate voice 
of the majority — the declarations that burst with 
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authority, from the great heart of the million. 
But you will distinguish a decree like this, from 
the clamor of an excited mob, and the war-cry 
of the deluding or deluded anarchist. For, 
who are the people ? Who have the right to 
unfurl that sacred oriflamme of liberty, upon 
which is emblazoned ^^vox Populi suprema 
Lex / '^ ? Not those, surely, who living in some 
little section here or there, from the false enthu* 
siasm or the unconsidered sentiment of the mo- 
ment, throw by the constitution and the statute- 
book, and say — " We rule ! " — f not these ; but 
they who, from all parts of the land, speak in 
the sober words of calm and well-lreasoned Legis- 
lation -*- who, with the interests of their altars, 
their institutions, their possessions and their 
homes, directly before their eyes, send out the 
proclamation of their will. These are ^' the 
People,'^ and this is a truth that seems to be 
much misunderstood. Men have arisen, and 
have cried out — " It is the will of the people ! " 
when, in fact, that very will expressed and sealed, 
they have, by a deed unsanctioned, and with vio- 
lence, trampled under foot. . The ordinances of 
law and order, then, are the voices of the ma- 
jority --=■• ordinances from which no nation and no 
iodividual can be free — and those who disregard 
theoQ, are not only perverting liberty but abusing 
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popular rights. Yet such a course has been 
taken, and more than once, in our country. Men 
have been urged forward to the commission of 
lawless and destructive deeds, by an idea which 
has led them in the name and the garb of Liber- 
ty ; but which, had they but torn aside its flim- 
sy and shining veil, would have appalled them 
with features as hideous as those of Mokanna ! 

A strict regard to law and order, is incumbent 
upon you, then, notwithstanding you are a free 
man — from the facts, that, as a moral being, you 
are not free to do wrong, and as a republican, 
you are bound to obey the just laws of the ma- 
jority. Be careful, then, that your notion of 
liberty does not lead you into any acts the re- 
sults of which shall be contrary to these princi- 
ples. 

Neither again, in the pride of youthful man- 
hood, by, spuming at lawful and wholesome re- 
straint, show that you forgQt the position which 
you occupy in regard to others. The good of 
society requires that you should submit to these 
restraints. Were you, my friend, the only indi- 
vidual in the world, many of these restraints 
might be unnecess€uy and you left to follow 
more the instigations of your own impulses and 
desires. But, ^ you are a member of a vast 
association, each other member of which has his 
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rights to be guarded which your impulses and 
desires might seriously affect, it is necessary 
that a path should be set for you, and for your 
neighbor, and for his neighbor — a path of equal 
benefit to you all — marked out by impartial 
laws, and hedged in by strict penalties ; — and 
thus all are treated alike, and the rights of all are 
preserved, and the interests of all move together 
in order ai^d harmony. Now, if a law was made 
by which your rights were infringed for your 
neighbor's benefit, or by which you were partic- 
ularly singled out as the innocent subject of re- 
straint, why then, 3rou might complain, and in a 
lawful manner resist. But as this is not the case, 
a restraint which lies equally upon all, is no 
degradation or bondage to any one. Therefore, 
although you may be a Very independent young 
man, no one will think you any the less so be- 
cause you obey the laws of your country- — and 
if you break them, it is not likely that you will 
be regarded as a champion of freedom. You 
have no reason for doing so, and no right ; but, 
on the contrary, you are an aggressor upon the 
rights of others and a disturber of the order of 
community. You act upon a principle, from 
which, if acted upon by all (and all have an 
^ equal right with yourself to do so), you act upon 
a principle, I say, from which, if universally put 
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in practice, you would grievously and deeply 
suffer. Think not, then, that freedom means 
xesistance to law and disregard of order — or 
that obedience to these is slavish or unmanly. 

Having warned you, perhaps unnecessarily, 
against two errors to which you are peculiarly 
liable, I proceed to say, that I wish you to culti- 
vate and cherish a profound regard to the rules 
and regulations, which are so necessary to the 
welfare of each individual, and to the prosperity 
and unity of the whole. Support now and ever 
maintain, the character of a^law-loving and order- 
keeping citizen. I wish you particularly to di- 
rect your attention to what may be called minor 
points in this matter — because I will ^not even 
suppose that you would grossly violate the higher 
and criminal ordinances of the land. The laws 
of social harmony and of quiet, whose uifluences 
breathe an atmosphere of so much benefit around 
you, do not, in one point — in one jot or tittle — 
transgress. But, whenever occasion requires, let 
it be seen that you are their strenuous supporter 
and defender, and that no countenance can be 
gained fVoin you, in trifling witii or defying them. 
Remember what I said in my last lecture, about 
the diffusion of correct influences. Do not for- 
get, that although you may not be guilty in the 
respect spoken of, yourself, still, something that 
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you mi^y say or do, may induce others to act 
wrong. A light sneer, an approving laugh, an 
unmeaning threat, may sink into the heart of 
some one who sees or hears you, with a power 
that will he productive of actual and serious evil. 
I am aware, that I have treated this subject im- 
perfectly. It is a very important one, and in 
fact contains the essence of all that I might say 
which would be appropriate to this lecture. The 
good citizen, is he who regards the laws and the 
order of community •" — the bad citizen, is he who 
breaks them. As citizens, then, faithfully dis- 
charge this duty. In the words of the old 
writer,— 

" Each state mast have its policies : 
Kingdoms have edicts, cities have their charters. 
E'en the wild oatlaw, in his forest walk, 
Keeps yet some touch of civil discipline : 
For not since Adain wore his verdant apron, 
Hath man with man in social union dwelt. 
But laws were made to draw that union closer.^ 

As American citizens faithfully discharge this 
duty. Says Clarendon — " The law is tjie stand- 
ard and guardian of our liberty ; it cirqumscribes 
and defends it ; but to imagine liberty without a 
law, is to imagine every man with a sword in his 
hand to destroy him whq is weaker than himself; 
and that would be no pleasant prospect to those 
who cry out most for liberty." ,^^,,y Google 
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And as subjects of a far higher than human 
authority, faithfully discharge this duty. Re- 
member that you are commanded to — ^^ Submit 
yourselves to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake: whether it be unto the king as 
supreme ; or unto governors as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
doers^ and for the praise of them that do well.'^ 

in. It is your duty as citizens, to pay a proper 
regard to your own rights and privileges. You 
may think that this subject would come appropri- 
ately under the head of Self-Duties. It would ; 
-*but I will endeavor to show that it also be- 
longs to your duties as citizens. You must con- 
stantly bear in muidj the fact that you live in a 
repuhlie — that you are the subjects of a govern- 
ment that depends for its character upon the 
popular action ; and that if one citizen neglects 
to exercise his privileges, which go to make up 
that popular action, and another, and another ; 
a republican government will eidat only in name, 
while in essence, it will be an oligarchy.^ and the 
interests of the many will be actually controlled 
and affected by a few. When, therefore, you 
neglect your own privileges, you are not only 
sacrificing your own interests but helpmg to 
sacrifice the interests at others, and of the nation 
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at large ; and if many follow your example, 
these will be effectually periled and perhaps 
injured. Every good republican should feel, as 
if the vital interests of his fellow-citizens and of 
his country, depended upon him alone, and as far 
as he can act, he should act accordingly. As a 
citizen, then, it is your duty to pay a proper re- 
gard to your own rights and privileges. Let us 
specify somewhat. In the first place, do not 
leave unemployed your suffrages. I do not won- 
der that many become disgusted at the rabid 
partisanism of the day, and the violent and all- 
absorbing zeal with which the campaigns of 
political warfare are carriecl on. Parties are 
eminently useful. They are safeguards to a re- 
public. They continually agitate the stream of 
public opinion so that it does not stagnate and 
become corrupt. They stand opposite each other, 
around the institutions of the common country, 
and each watches with. jealous eyes, lest the 
other should deface one proud escutcheon, or 
tear away one stone. But when they forget the 
high motive of principle, in the lust for the as- 
cendency of power and the advantages of office 
— when, instead of treating one another as 
brethren, who differ in opinion as to measures, but 
whose hearts are filled with one great idea — the 
good of their country — they come to hawk and 
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tear at each other's reputation, and to hrandish 
epithets and sneers and defiances in each other's 
faces with angry gesture — as though these were 
bright and loyal weapons and they a foreign and 
hated foe — when, I say, political action comes to 
this juncture — when parties organize, and occu* 
py this ground — I do not wonder that many he- 
come disgusted, and refuse to take any part in 
the great political interests of the nation. I 
fear that such has been too much the case with 
us, and the result with many individuals such as- 1 
have mentioned. But notwithstanding all this, I 
repeat, let every young man exercise the suf- 
frages to which he may be entitled. You may 
form your opinion, and take your ground, with- 
out being carried away beyond all reason in the 
vortex of popular excitement. Let the comiAg 
generation be one which shall take a more 
manly and dignified stand in the great political 
arena, and give to our republican rights a 
character which shall render them less the scoff 
and the scorn of the tyrant and the monarchist, 
hi order to do this, be sure that you understand 
the object of voting, the principle which you 
would maintain by doing so, and the principle 
against which you deposit your vote. See to it 
that you do not let the subject assume an im- 
portance too great, nor blind nor dazzle you. 
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Firmly, calmly, ratiopally, maintain your princi- 
ples. Study to know the grounds which call for 
political action. Treat those who differ from 
you, courteously — be bold, and at the same time 
considerate, in denouncing what you believe to 
be erroneous or corrupt. You may do all this, I 
say, and there is no necessity why in using your 
privileges you should pervert or abuse them. 
But do not throw away your rights as a voter. 
Do not let them rest unemployed. Remember 
the principle which I have already laid down. If 
there exists a public evil or there is needed a 
public good, you are, to a degree, responsible if 
that evil remains, or that good is withheld. You 
are responsible, in so far as your vote and your 
influence would affect the object desired, if you 
have neglected to give that vote or to exert that 
influence. Your fellow-K^itizens and your coun- 
try, call upon you to exercise your privileges as 
a voter and as a freeman ; and, while I wsurn you 
against ultra partisan zeal, while I warn you 
against ultra political excitement, I lay it down 
as a duty incumbent upon you to do so. 

Again ; — you will manifest your regard for 
your rights and privileges, by not sacrificing too 
much to the majority. That the will of the ma- 
jority should be the law, is perfectly right — it is 
the only safe principle upon which we can rest ; 
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and if we waive it for a single instance, we es« 
tablish a perilous precedent — it is right, I say, 
that the will of the majority should be the law ; 
but the bare fact that that law is the will of the 
majority, does not prove that it is just or correct. 
Of course, you will not show your disapprobation 
of that law, either by unlawful resistance or by 
disobedience — but you should feel that your 
privilege to think cannot be taken away by the 
majority, and that you have the right to speak 
and to protest against it. Do not let the majority 
rule you in opinion, however much they may in 
political forms. " Go not with a multitude to do 
evil." Never sacrifice a single princiiple merely 
because the mass have condemned it. If you 
believe it to be a true and a beneficial principle, 
hold on to it, although ten thousand array them- 
selves against you ! Tliis is not only the course 
of an fndependent mind, but it is of the very es- 
sence of liberty — of republican freedom. Re- 
publicanism does not consist alone in the sove- 
reignty of the greatest number; but it also 
declares the sovereignty of each individual. 
Every man, by the great fundamental law of 
natural right, has a domain over which he has a 
right to rule with a kingly sway, and this domain 
consists of his person, his property, his thoughts 
— and that government wMch goes to produce 
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effects contrary to this is, not a pure republic* 
Who does not see, at once, the monstrous evils 
which might result from the established princi' 
pie, that the minority, the individual, must ac- 
quiesce in the will of the majority, the multitude, 
in all cases ? Who does not khow, that the multi- 
tude is often swayed by cunning and evil minds 
to do wrong — that it is often a combustible 
mass, which is set on fire, with but one spark 
from a careless torch — one word from an 
excited tongue? And is this a condition of 
liberty, to hold my property, my opinions, my 
life, subservient to the dictates of the mass ; let 
those dictates be what they will ? No ! — repub- 
lican liberty exists where before every man's 
person there is thrown a sacred shield, and 
around every man's dwelling a munition o[ 
rocks, and where every man's thought is lefl as 
free to follow its bent as an eagle to cleave the 
air. Is my dwelling to be unroofed, because the 
multitude say so ? — am I to kiss the edict of a 
mob, because the multitude say so ? am I to be- 
lieve black is white, because the multitude say 
so? — Understand me, my friends. I do not 
say that such a state of things exists, or will 
ever exist. No; — I trust, and am induced to 
believe, not. I have a faith in the majority, 
that when it utters a sentiment it is a sentiment 
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that comes from the heating heart of our com- 
mon humanity — a sentiment that is true and 
normal. I have only laid down a principle, 
hy which I exhort you to ahide ; and that is, not 
to sacrifice truth or right to the will of the ma- 
jority, hut lawfully, mildly, yet firmly, to main- 
tain them. It is a duty which you owe as a 
citizen. It shows that you are ready not only to 
defend yourself, but your country, from the 
perilous assumptions of a pseudo republicanism, 
and the inlet of a dangerous principle. 

I had intended to say, in the third place — 
beware of any encroachment upon your rights 
and privileges ; but what I have just said compre- 
hends this, and I will only urge you to see to it, 
as freemen and as republicans, that you are not 
in any way thus injured and defrauded. Amid 
the battle that threatens one sacred right, cling 
to it, like the Spartan to his shield, exclaiming-— 
** Either this, or upon this." 

Thus, in a country where the rights and priv- 
ileges of one are the rights and privileges of 
all, where if one is injured through the influence 
of a wrong principle all may be — it is incum- 
bent upon you to gu^rd your rights and priv- 
ileges, not only as a self-duty, but because you 
are a citizen, and have a deep sympathy for the 
welfare of your fellow-countrymen and of the 
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nation. One stone which you have suffered 
to be torn from the fabric of freedom, will 
weaken all the edifice, and, perhaps, finally 
cause the downfall and the ruin of the whole 
vast institution. It is incumbent upon you, then, 
to cultivate this scrutiny and this jealous senti- 
ment when young, and to cherish it through all 
your after years. At the same time, you will not 
construe any thing which I have said, to en- 
courage a restless and turbulent spirit, or a self- 
ish will that refuses to sacrifice a little private 
good, for the sake of much public benefit. No, 
you cannot do this, and occupy the ground of 
good and patriotic citizens. Eemember, that it is 
by lawful means you are to defend your rights 
— remember, that you are to hold them in a 
spirit of generous regard for the weal of your 
country — remember, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, the force of that precept which 
says — " Submit yourselves to every ordinance 
of man for the Lord's sake : whether it be to the 
king as supreme ; or unto governors as unto 
them that are sent by him for the punishment 
of evil-doers, and the praise of them tha,t do 
well." 

IV. I will mention but one more of your 
duties as citizens. You are hound to do aU tkat 
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you can for the improvement and progress of 
your country. You are not merely to occupy 
the negative position of doing no harm ; but, as 
far as lies in your power, you are obligated to do 
good. I know that the man who grows up quiet- 
ly in society, occupying the house that his fathers 
occupied, walking in the wajrs where his fathers 
walked, and resting at last near the grave where 
his fathers rest — I know that such a man is 
entitled to the name of a worthy citizen, and to 
be remembered and respected by community. I 
say not one word against him ; — I honor him. — 
Neither am I about to commend those lean and 
hungry Cassiuses, who are continually agitating, 
agitating. Who broach new systems of political 
economy with every yeiar, who startle society 
with novel paradoxes every day, and perpetually 
keep the country in a foaming excitement by the 
moving of one ultra scheme or another. No, I 
am not about to say any thing of this kind ; and, 
therefore, to what I do say, I request your con- 
siderate attention. One of the most remarkable 
and glorious characteristics of our country, is its 
capacity for progress. If I may carry a personi- 
fication so far, it occupies the same position 
among the nations, which you occupy among 
men. It is in the season of its youth. Its phys- 
ical faculties are robust and healthful, and its in- 
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teltect is susceptible to impression and capable 
of illimitable expansion. Its advantages I have 
already pointed out to you. A powerful coun- 
try, should it remain one, in the natural course 
of things, in my opinion it must be. It remains 
with its citizens to determine in what that power 
shall consist. It remains with its citizens to say, 
whether here shall be erected only the gorgeous 
monuments of wealth and physical power, or the 
more durable fabrics of intellectual and moral 
excellence. He who desires the true progress 
and improvement of his country, will not fail to 
decide for the latter. The good citizen certainly 
desires this progress and improvement. There- 
fore, in inculcating the duties of a good citizen, 
I call upon you to aid in advancing this latter 
work. I call upon the rising generation to assist 
in securing the materials of a renown more last- 
ing than the mystic pyramids — more durable 
than the seven^hilled city, with all its civic 
wreaths and its banners. The character of a 
nation, like that of the individual, depends upon 
the influence which it has exerted upon its own 
destinies, or the d)Bstinies of humanity ; upon the 
fact whether it has crushed or perverted, or de- 
veloped the mind of the race. I should think it 
but little honor to America, at the present era of 
the world, that she amasses immense wealth, or 
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occupies a vast extent of territory, only. If she 
merely does this, bow can it be said that she has 
made true progress ? As to her wealth, in what 
will she excel the Lydian ? As to her domain, 
how will she surpass the pomp and power of 
ancient Eome ? Why, these are ideas which 
were struck out from thq intellect in the dark 
ages of the world, when the bondage of supersti- 
tion and ignorance lay heavy on the multitude, 
and when "the red right arm" and the un- 
sheathed sword, were almost the only instru- 
ments of honor and renown! And is this the 
idea which America is to fulfil ? Is the strong 
race that comes up from her streams and her 
mountains, from the portals of her free institu- 
tions and the cherished soil of her battle-fields, 
only to work out the designs of wealth and ter- 
ritorial grandeur ? Is the power of our country 
to consist only in this? The faith that bore 
Columbus across the unknown deep, cries out 
against it. The cherished hopes that its dis- 
covery kindled in the hearts of the patriot, the 
philanthropist and the Christian, cry out against 
it The principles that were wrought out in 
exile and prayer and sealed with blood, cry out 
against it. The privileges that were obtained 
through sacrifice and battle, cry out against it ! 
But, it requires vigorous exertion to check the 
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tendencies of the age. The desire for wealth — 
for acquisition — appears to be the all-absorbing 
sentiment. We have done but little as yet for 
the human mind — much for the body. We have 
constructed rail-roads and canals and bridges 
alid steamers, and reared towns and cities and 
forges and mills and looms; — but how few, in 
comparison to these, are our monuments of in- 
tellectual and moral greatness \ But even if they 
are equal to these, I desire that they should far 
outnumber them — even if we are equal in these 
respects to other nations, I desire that we should 
be superior. I view, as I have said, a capacity 
in our country for progress. I call upon you to 
aid in making this an intellectual and a moral 
progress. It is one of your duties as citizens. 
The country should not only be as well^ but be 
letter for your having lived in it. As a class, 
you will materially influence its destinjes. As a 
class, you may be the means of its vital improve- 
ment and progress. You may go forth and sow 
precious seed, that shall yield a rich and abun- 
dant harvest. By what ypu can do, it may rise, 
like its own proud eagle, above the nations, in 
the pure atmosphere, triumphant and free, shed- 
ding light from its glancing wings, and ever 
soaring, upward and to the sun ! 

Stand, then, as though you were placed upon 
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watch-towers. Look abroad upon your goodly 
heritage, and see what you can do for it. Let 
this resolution glow deeply in each heart — ^'I 
will do something for my country ! " Were you 
the denizens of the rudest land upon the globe, 
this would be your bounden duty^ and now that 
you are a member of a young and growing na- 
tion — a nation whose excellent features you 
have just been contemplating — with what addi- 
tional weight does the obligation press upon you I 
While thrones are tottering and hoary dynasties 
are crumbling away ; while a voice is rising up 
in " the dungeons and palaces " of despotism — 
a voice of retribution and revenge ; while there 
humanity, just rising from its bondage, has made 
a weapon of its broken chains to smite and to 
destroy ; — let it be said of America, that in the 
clear, calm light of freedom, she is growing in 
strength and beauty, shedding abroad upon the 
race immortal blessings ; while her sons are sit- 
ting at the feet of Wisdom and of Divine Instruc- 
tion, studying her improvement and her progress. 
Let this be the aim of each one of you — while, 
at the samp time, you "Submit yourselves to 
every ' ordinance of man. for the Lord's sake: 
whether it be to the king as supreme ; or unto 
governors as unto them that are sent by him for 
the punishment of evil-doers,^ and the praise of 
them that do well.'* d g t ed by Google 
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This concludes, for the present, my specifica- 
tion of your duties as citizens. As I said in my 
first lecture, you will not depend upon me to 
point out all your way. Let what I have said be 
hiilts that shall urge you on to the diligent and 
candid and minute study of your social relations. 
Ever be deeply impressed with the conscious- 
ness, that the preservation and the welCsire of 
society, depend much, much, upon you. Take 
this thought home with you, and act in reference 
to it continually. As supporters of law, as friends 
of knowledge, as lovers of religion, may you be 
arrayed like burning and shining lights around 
all the altars and institutions of the land. May 
you stand in this beautiful and rising fabric of 
our country, the polished and stately pillars of its 
strength! 
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LECTURE IV. 

INTELLECTUAL DUTIES. 

There is gold, and a multitude of rubies : but the lips of 
knowledge are a precious jewel. Proverbs xx. 15. 

In eoteriog upon the diacussion of the subject 
at this time before • us, it devolves upon me to 
say, that the theme is so vast and important that, 
even were I otherwise capable, I feel full justice 
cannot be done to it within the compass of one 
lecture. You must expect therefore, that, com- 
pared with the method which the subject really 
demands, I shall be desultory and superficial. 
But, although I may present you with old and 
familiar ideas, it will be my earnest endeavor to 
strike a train of thought in each mind that may 
lead to deep and profitable reflection. I will en- 
deavor to give you hints which may be taken 
and carried out in judicious and well-developed 
action — outlines, which each individual may fill 
up with bright and palpable realities, won by his 
own toil and experience. 

The mmd of man is immortal. Theorize 
upon it, analyze it, define it, wonder or doubt 
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about it, as you will, this great truth bursts upon 
us from ten thousand tongues, and echoes and 
throbs eternally in the mysterious depths of the 
consciousness within us. But, in this sphere, 
mind is linked with our human nature, and par- 
takes in part of its affections, and is liable to its 
contingencies. Although it cannot wholly perish, 
yet, like the physical system, it requires food 
and nourishment for /its vigor and support, and 
without these it is lean and feeble. It demands, 
moreover, like the physical system, that this food 
should be healthful, and this nourishment judi- 
cious $ or it will become distorted and corrupted, 
or else, weak, effeminate and sickly. But here 
our analogy ends. The limits that confine the 
body, affect us no longer. The agencies of 
which we have spoken, must become incorporat- 
ed with the mind and share its own independent 
nature. Its food must be immortal food ; — the 
progress which it makes by its nourishment is an 
immortal progress. The two fundamental ele- 
ments of the mind, are the intellectual and the 
moral powers ; indeed, in the highest develope- 
irient and perfection of its faculties, these may 
be said to coale^e , and become one — at least, 
they live forever in harmofiy, as twin and essen- 
tial chords of that mighty instrument, the soul — 
they sytapathize together eternally, and vibrate 
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to influences which sweep over each, like the 
strings of an angel's lyre; But we are not ahout 
to speak of these elements of the one immortal 
principle, as they- will exist in a perfect and 
purified state ; hut as they do exist here, amid 
the grossness and the temptations and the striv- 
ings of humanity. Here they bear features 
which are sufficiently prominent to distinguish 
them from each other, and^ in which the difier- 
ence may strikingly increase ; although the marks 
of their one origin and their relationship, are not 
and cannot be wholly effaced. We propose, 
then, to speak at this time, in reference to the 
intellectual element of the mind — reserving any 
particular remarks upon the other until the next 
lecture. 

The general precept which I lay down for 
each young man is, that it is his duty to cultivate 
his intellect to all the lawful extent of his power 
and his opportunities. I say, to all the lawful 
extent to which he may go ; for I can conceive 
of a process of cultivating the mere intellect, 
which may absorb every other consideration and 
become sinful. You will, of course, understand 
me to allude here not to the duration of intellec- 
tual culture but to the degree; — I believe that 
the improvement of this faculty should never be 
given up — should be strenuously and unweaiied- 
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ly pursued ; — but it should be kept to its proper 
aim, and bear constantly a relation to all our 
kindred duties. With this modification, then, I 
repeat, — it is a great and binding duty, which 
rests upon every young man, that he should 
cultivate his intellect. To enter into a detailed 
argument, to show you why it is yoiir duty, 
would, in this noontide age, and in this bright 
land, be wholly superfluous. You are aware 
that all your faculties have been given you to 
use. Not one is unnecessary or uncalled for in 
the great economy of existence, and therefore 
not one was created to be idle. He who suffers 
pne or more to remain so, is sure to be found 
deficient in pursuing one or more of the impor- 
tant ends of his being. So, too, there is no obli- 
gation, however shiall or limited in its operation, 
but what we are bound to perform, or we are 
transgressors of the EtemalLaw. I would say 
this of the minutest organ of the bodily frame, of 
the most worldly and temporary duty; how 
much more of our mental duties, of the high and 
essential faculties of intellect! If the hand is 
necessary to us in wieldmg the materials of this 
palpable earth and moulding them into conve- 
nient shape, how much lofVier is the function of 
that power, which unbars the portals of mighty 
thought and touches the secret springs oi reason 
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and imagination and memory i If the physical 
eye opens to our view varied scenes of beauty 
and grandeur, and reflects the light and the forms 
of the outward world, how much more excellent 
is that principle which opens upon our mental 
vision, the beauty of countless worlds, and the 
forms of a myriad of existences, and pours light 
within us upon the ever-accumulating treai^ures 
of the deathless spirit ! So, too, if the honors, the 
possessions, the pleasures, of this mutable uid 
perishable globe, are desirable and precious, how 
much more should we struggle afler th.e inex- 
haustible wealth of the mind, the sovereignty of 
intellect, the unfailing delights which gush from 
the shrine of wisdom, and eternally water and 
refresh the soul ! There are human faculties 
and earthly gifts, but the mind has faculties and 
gifts that outvalue these, as the living stars out- 
value the earth-clogged diamonds of the mine. 
" There is gold, and a multitude of rubies : but 
the lips of knowledge are a precious jewel." 

If, then, you are not to leave unemployed the 
slightest power, or to disregard the weakest obli- 
gation, you, are surely far out of the way of your 
duty, if you overlook so important a faculty as 
the intellect. I should discharge the task which 
I have assigned myself, poorly indeed, did I, in 
enumerating your dtities, neglect to urge. the 
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high claims which the mind has upon you, and 
the duties which you are bound to perform in 
relation to it. As I said in the commencement, to 
give the full force and importance of these claims 
in one lecture, is more than I can do. I shall 
not attempt to do this, but, trusting that you al- 
ready feel the binding authority with which they 
rest upon you, it will be my endeavor at least, 
in this discourse, to suggest to you some of the 
methods in which you may accomplish their dic- 
tates. I shall enter upon this work, then, with- 
out further preface. 

I. The first duty that you are bound to dis- 
charge as intellectual beings, which I would 
mention, is that of petsevering in a course of 
judicious Self-Education, You will indulge me 
in dwelling particularly upon this topic, and in 
making it a leading and prominent one in this 
discourse. I consider it, in fact, as one of the 
most important themes appropriate to our pres- 
ent subject, and containing the essence of much 
that may be said after it. Let me ask, then — 
do not many g^t a wrong idea of education > 
Do they not define it erroneously in their own 
minds ? We surmise that it is frequently re- 
garded as only that process of mental culture 
which we undergo in the school and the uxuver- 
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sity. It becomes inseparably associated with 
tutors and elementary books, and classes, and 
term-times- and vacations. There are many to 
whom it is an unpalatable and wearisome 
thought. They remember it only as a fetter 
thrown upon the wild freedom of their boyhood 
— a long and tedious training by systems and 
forms — from which they are now delivered. 
They stand now ifpon the threshold of manhood, 
the path before them is green and bright, the 
restraints of boyhood are over, and talk not to 
them of education f Such, I fear, are the feel- 
ings and the ideas of many, and they are found- 
ed in lamentable error ; how much systems and 
modes may have had to do in nourishing this 
error, I do not pause to inquire. But a grievous 
error, we repeat, it is, and it needs that we 
should enter our earnest protest against it. We 
say, then, that education is no temporary and 
artificial thing ; but it is a vital element of our 
nature, and should be iife-long. Talk of your 
education as being *' completed,'*^ and in the 
dawn of manhood! — it is a process which is 
never completed, this side the grave ! It is 
never completed, so long as there is any thing to 
learn I No; — when the doors of the school- 
house, t)r the university^ shut upon you, you 
have only just closed the outer portals of educa- 
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tion. The culture which you received in them, 
implanted within your minds only the rudiments 
— the germs — of knowledge, which will depend 
upon your own after-exertions for developement 
and fruition. They were only bestowed in order 
to incite you on, of your own free will, in that 
infinite path where the intellect may climb — 
they were only employed to awaken your facul- 
ties, and to give them a tone and a vigor, which 
should urge you to pursue a diligent course of 
Belf-£ducation. You will halt upon the thresh- 
old, you will pause with the alphabet, then, if 
you rest here. You will commit the egregious 
folly of wasting and narrowing the high faculty 
of intellect, by mistaking the rudiments for the 
system, the scaffolding for the fabric^ Educa- 
tion, then, is not what you may have supposed. 
It is not to be confined to your boyish years— 
it is to guide and instruct you through life. It is 
not the mere pass- word of- a day — it is the 
" Open Sesame " before which fall back, one af\er 
another, the ponderous and innumerable gates 
that guard the hidden treasures of knowledge. 
It is the titiy stream, upon whose thread of gold 
we embark in the green and pleasant, spring- 
time. As we glide on, we find that it spreads 
and deepens—' that its course is amid fair land- 
scapes, and that vision beyond vision starts up 
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before us upon the distant and undefined horizon. 
And when age has ripened our hearts and sealed 
our brows, we may still find ourselves borne on 
by this stream, to something new — we shall 
find that it plays 

" Upon rubies, sapphires, chrysolites ; " 

that it still broadens and deepens with exhaust- 
less and increasing force, and flows still onward, 
into eternity! There are men with dim eyes 
and hoary hair, whose brows are marked by the 
furrows of wisdom, and wreathed with honors 
that the world bestows upon vast learning, who 
yet sit attentive pupils at the feet of Knowledge 
— who have not yet thrown by their books, or 
completed their education ! We call upon you, 
then, to pursue ever a correct course of self- 
culture. Make it a portion of the' business of 
your lives to acquire knowledge, and to acquire 
it by your own exertions, and for the love of it. 
This is an important principle, and there are 
several reasons why you should establish it. In 
discharging your bounden duty of cultivating the 
intellect, you cannot always expect, of course, to 
be under the guidance of teachers. The period 
of tutelage, indeed, with a great many of you, 
has passed. You must, then, either neglect this 
duty, or become your own instructors. It is well 
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to be able to do this from the first It is well 
to accustom the mind to the independent and 
vigorous exercise of its faculties. Look around 
you. The vast arena of truth in which you 
stand is the natural sphere of the intellect, and 
in a narrower compass than this, it need not, and 
should [not, be confined. Its treasures are not 
exclusive. They may be acquired by all men. 
Its thousand shrines are vocal, and will give an- 
swer to the earnest and diligent questioner. In 
the possession of a deteirminate spirit, you may 
triumph, as the woodman triumphs with his sharp 
weapon. You shall see obstacle after obstacle, 
that has clustered about you and hemmed you in 
with doubt and darkness, fall before you — and 
above you shall open the high, free heaven, and 
around you shall breathe pure airs, and sun- 
beams shall break and kindle upon your path. 
It needs but a firm resolution, that you will 
pursue a faithful course of Self-Culture, to enable 
you, whatever may be your circumstances, to 
improve and expand the mind*, with every day 
that you grow in age. The times are eminently 
propitious. Ignorance, has no excwte. Poverty 
and labor can make no plea for intellectual 
idleness.. The press teems with valuable infor- 
mation, conveyed in the cheapest and most con- 
venient forms. Volume upon volume, filled 
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with instruction which the wise and the good of 
all ages have written, are ready to the hand. 
And, then, there is nature itself, with its ample 
scroll unrolled before you, emblazoned with in- 
fallible teachings that speak directly to the eye 
and the heart of him who would read and know 
them. The broad expanse above you, the earth 
beneath, is full of them. Truth after truth glides 
before you in every rolling star, and beams from 
every drop of dew. Tlie gushing waters and 
the waving woods, are eloquent with tongues of 
wisdom 1 Tell me not, then, that you have 
completed your education, or that .y.ou have no 
time to attend to it farther. The world is your 
school and life is your term-time, and you can 
never complete it here. And ypu have time to 
study. There are hours, at least precious 
minutes, every day, when you may turn aside 
from the dusty and beaten thoipu^fare of busi- 
ness, and quaff from the fountains of knowledge. 
And this you may do, by establishing the princi- 
ple of Self-Education, and by cherishing the 
love of wisdom, as a deep and thirsty ^passion of 
the soul. You will bend your energies and fix 
your determination upon wealth, or upon honor, 
or upon some other earthly gift, and despite all 
obstacles and disappointments you will reach 
that object; but I call upon you now, to nourish a 
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desire and a determination for intellectual cul- 
ture, and to press onward with them through 
every difficulty. 

But there are many who have not had even 
the common advantages of education. Whom 
poverty and toil have pressed down with an iron 
hand, and who have grown up battling with the 
elements of the world for a mere support. And 
how are they to discharge their duties as intel- 
lectual heings ? How are they, amfd their penup 
ry, and their sweaty labor, and their perplexing 
cares, to acquire the treasures of the poet, the 
philoisopher, and the divine? How are they, 
when the early dawn summons them out to their 
daily toil, and the falling night calls them to rest 
their wearied and exhausted frames, how are 
they to open the written volumes of instruction, 
or to consult the" glowing pages of nature ? If 
one situated like this now hears me, I would say 
to himr — my friend, you are in the very position 
to exercise independently your, mental strength 
and to become a truly self-educated and noble 
man. Self-culture is the very process which 
you need, and it is a process which you may 
adopt Despite all your other duties, there are 
minutes and hours which you may lawfully spare, 
and in which you may sow the seeds of a rich 
and precious harvest. There have been mighty 
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men, who have passed through the trials that 
beset your path^ and who have gloriously tri- 
umphed. Read the struggles of Heyne, who, 
for more than thirty years of his life, wrestled 
with the most crushing and oppressive poverty. 
The son of an, indigent weaver,* " Want," as 
he expresses it, " was the earliest companion of 
his childhood. Often," says he, " have I seen 
lay mother on a Saturday evening, weeping and 
wringing, her hands, as she returned home from 
an unsuccessful efibrt to sell the goods which the 
daily and nightly toil of my father had manufac- 
tured." But Heyne was not daunted by all this. 
So rapid was his progress in knowledge, that 
before he had completed his tenth year he paid a 
portion of his school fees by teaching the daugh- 
ter of a wealthy neighbor, to read and write. 
He then desired to learn Latin, and he found 
an individual who was willing tp teach him for 
fourpence per week — but to him this sum 
seemed a vast and almost unattainable treasure. 
But, at length, his godfather, a baker, agreed to 
pay the needed sum for him, at which, we are 
told, that "he was perfectly intoxicated with 

* For these incidents in the lives of Heyne and Ferga- 
8on I am indebted to a work entitled " The Pursuit of 
Knowledge under Difficulties ; " — belonging, I think, to 
the "Library of Useful Knowledge." .^^..yGooQle 
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joy." — Through difficulty upon difficulty, he 
pressed on, battling witli them all, and the ragged 
and barefooted weaver's boy, died a Professor in 
the University of Gottingen and one of the first 
classical scholars of his age. 

Read the life of James Ferguson. His father 
was a mere day-laborer, who, when they had 
reached what he deemed to be a proper age, 
taught his children to read and write. But James 
did not wait for this. ^*When his father was 
teaching one of his elder brothers," he "was 
secretly occupied in listening," " and as soon as 
he was left alone, used to get hold of the book, 
and work hard in endeavoring to master the les* 
son which he had just gone over." By the aid 
of an old woman, " he actually learned to read 
tolerably well, before his father had any sus* 
picion that he knew his letters," who " one day 
detected him reading by himself,'' and thus 
made the discovery. He studied out the use of 
the lever in his seventh or eighth year, and dis-^ 
covered the elementary truths of the wheel and 
the axle, without book or teacher, and with no 
other tools by which to form his blocks and 
wheels than a little knife and his father's turning- 
lathe. While keeper, of a farmer's sheep, he 
would make models of mills and spinning-wheels 
by day, and study the stars at night. Laying 
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himself down upon his hack in the field, with a 
blanket about him and with a lighted candle, ^^ I 
used^^' says he, ^^ to stretch a thread with small 
beads on it, at arm^s length, between my eye 
and the stars ; sliding the beads upon it, till tliey 
hid such and such stars from my eye, in order to 
take their apparent distances from one another ; 
and then laying the thread down upon a paper, I 
marked the stars thereon by the beads." We 
cannot pause to follow his oourse, but you find 
thai the poor laboring shepherd's boy, imbued 
with a deep thirst and determination to know, 
became the renowned and honored philosopher. 

You know the history of our own Franklin. 
The indigent printer, eating his roll through the 
streets of Philadelphia, became the patriot, the 
diplomatist and sage ; ^^ the playmate of the 
lightning," and the champion of liberty. 

We cannot- stop to enumerate mpre. But 
these is a long, bright host of those who have 
worn the rags of poverty and have carried the 
hard hands of toil, that have still pressed on un- 
daunted in the path of knowledge, and plucked 
theiiC laurel-wreaths upon her greenest hills, and 
triumphed. But they never said tliat they were 
too poor, and had to labor too much, and there- 
fore could not acquire knowledge. — No! they 
have been borne onward on the billows that threat- 
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ened to overwhelm them, and have risen in two- 
fold vigor from the shock that dashed them hack. 
"What man has done, man may do," my 
friends. "I can% never accomplished any 
thing, but I '11 TRY has achieved wonders." Bear 
these great truths ever in mind, and act upon 
them. Whatever may be your earthly lot, forget 
not that you are men whom God has endowed 
with the inestimable gif^ of intellect^- to whom 
He has given a talent which you are bound to 
improve. And poor and ignorant and busily 
employed as you may be, resolve that you will 
se^k and know ; — that you will do so for your- 
selves — that you will prove the efficacy of a 
lawful and a generous Self-Education. It is the 
main assurance that you will really improve. .It 
is the true sign that you love knowledge. With- 
out this love, all your advantages will be wasted 
and forgotten, and all appeals to you to perform 
your duties as intellectual beings, will be useless. 
Press on, then, O ! press oil. The pleasures of 
sense are fleeting jojrs, but the mind has living 
and immortal fountains of delight. The fabrics 
of the one are perishable and crumbling; the 
other builds eternal monuments. This possesses 
a greenness and a beauty that are shattered by 
the storm and that wither in the dun — this has 
iresh and fadeless bowers^ and geurlanda thai 
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breathe undying fragrance. " There ts gold, 
and a multitude of rubies : but the lips of knowl- 
edge are a precious jewel." 

IL The second duty which I will mention at 
this time, is The cultivation of a correct taste 
for Reading. " If the riches of both Indies," 
said Fenelon, ". if the crowns of all the kingdoms 
of Europe were lain at my feet, in exchange for 
my love of reading, I would spurn them all." 
This is the sentiment. of a great and ^ood man, 
and will £uid an echo in the hearts of many to 
whom this occupation has been deeply pleasant 
and profitable ; whose toil it has lightened, whose 
grief it has soothed, whose loneliness and con* 
finement it has cheered, whose minds it has cul- 
tivated and strengthened, and who have found 
Ihat^^there is a virtue in well-chosen books which 
proves an antidote for a thousand ills* Did we 
live, my friends, in days of feudal darkness, 
when books . were rare, and found only in the 
Gothic niches of the wealthy, or in richly-en- 
dowed libt:aries — in the days when the illumi- 
nated manuscript was chained to. a pillar, like 
some costly jew^l — did we live in such days, 
we might not wonder if a fondness for reading 
was rare also, and if the mind sought for employ- 
ment and relajcation in other pursuits. But living 
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in the age and the country that we do, I cannot 
but marvel, that any young man should imbibe a 
disrelish, or neglect to cultivate a taste, for 
books. Books ! — the chosen depositories of the 
thoughts, the opinions and the aspirations of 
mighty intellects. The wondrous mirrors that 
have caught and fixed bright images of souls that 
have passed away. The magic lyres, whose 
masters have bequeathed them to the world, and 
which yet, of themselves, ring with unforgotten 
music, while the hands that touched and tuned 
their chords, have crumbled into dust Nay, 
rather the embodiments and manifestations of 
departed minds— «• the living organs, through 
which those who are dead yet speak to us. 
Books! The garners in which are stored the 
wisdom bought by toil and study — the gorgeous 
dreams of the poet, the maxims of the philoso- 
pher, the skilful delineations of the observer of 
things, the histories of mighty deeds, the wonders 
of distant lands, the records of precious facts. 
The messengers, which the wise and the good 
send to us, laden with treasures for every mental 
want, and precepts for every duty 1 

You will find ' reading not only a (feasant 
occupation, but an inaportant adjunct to intellect- 
ual culture. The knowledge which may be 
derived from books is varied and extensive. 
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Many of them are well calculated to inform the 
mind, refine the taste and improve the heart, and 
we may be both wiser and better for the perusal. 
Even, then, if at first the occupation was some- 
what irksome to us — and it cannot long be so — 
we should feel it a duty which as intellectual 
beings we are bound to discharge. — But here I 
must introduce two cautions, which should al- 
ways accompany the advice that I am now giv- 
ing. One is — not to rely too much upon books, 
and the other, to have a choice in regard to 
them. A mere plodding book-worm, who feasts 
upon libraries like tlie moth from which he takes 
his name ; who shuts himself up only to read, 
read, read, is, perhaps, one of the most useless 
learned men in ihh world. His head is stored 
with a mass of crude, unsystematized and undi- 
gested knowledge, which does no good to him- 
self nor to any one else. One of the chief ex- 
cellences of books, is the fact that they excite 
thought and invention in the niind of the reader ; 
but when we absorb all our energies in their 
contents, and become mere recipients of the 
items which they contain, and suffer our minds 
to brood and hover continually about them, and 
to rely implicitly upon what they say, and to 
go no farther than they point out, and to seek 
knowledge from no other source ; then, we are 
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far from cultivating the intellect. We may fill 
our heads with dates and names and incidents — 
we may store the memory with facts, and culti- 
vate a curious and delicate taste, hut the faculties 
of reason and original thought will he left stinted 
and weak — we shall become mere hangers-on 
to the dusty skirts of the learned — mere retail- 
ers of other men's opinions, with none of our 
own* " Muoh reading,"' says Oshorn, " like a 
too great repletion, stops- up, through a course 
of diverse, sometimes contrary, opinions, the 
access of a nearer, newer, quicker invention 
of your own.*' You will not, then, fall into the 
great error of considering books your only 
sources of knowledge, or rely upon them as 
your only oracles of thought. 

But^ again, be sure and have a choice in the 
books which you may read. To peruse any 
thing and every thing that comes in your way, 
iji a voracious and desultory manner, without 
any reference to mental and moral iniprovement, 
is not only injudicious, but it may be the means 
of perverting the intellectual faculties aiid cor- 
rupting the heart, S?iys Young, — 

'^ How empty learniDg, and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the life, and i^ides the heart ! 
What volumes have been swelled, what time misspent, 
To fix a hero's birth-day, or descent ! " 
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In the mass of volumes with which the coun- 
try is flooded, there, doubtless, lurks a portion of 
deadly moral poison, much false and trashy sen- 
timent, and many weak and unimportant noth- 
ings. It requires, then, that we should exercise 
a constant vigilance and discrimination, in avoid- 
ing the depraving influences of the one, and the 
baneful and wasteful perusal of the others. I do 
not say, that you should read no books but those 
which strongly tax the ipental faculties; — the 
intellect, like the body, needs recreation, and 
may be, moderately and judiciously, indulged. 
But I warn you, in all your reading, be it of the 
lighter or^more serious kind, against those gilded 
and subtle, yet noxious seeds which glide imper- 
ceptibly into the soil of the mind, but which, 
when they have taken root, grow up and choke 
and wither the fair flowers of virtue and good 
principle. I warn you against worse than wast- 
ing your time, by cultivating false and extrava- 
gant ideas of things, which will only make you 
(^reaniy, miserable and ridiculous. I advise 
you, moreover, to let even the book which .you 
read for mere amusement, be one that has some 
substance and meaning — not filled with frothy 
and empty conceits, more flimsy and more use- 
less than painted bubbles. He whose mii^d is 
bent upon improvement, will extract metal from 
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the ore, in the most unimportant work, and will 
so mould and impregnate it with his thoughts, as 
that it shall one day yield him pure and refined 
gold. In selecting a library, which every 
young man, whose means will at all allow, 
should do, aim not so much to have it large and 
splendid as to have it good and profitable. A 
great many books may be ftccumulated to but 
little purpose, and a few may occupy your 
shelves which will contain a great deal. You 
will, of course, be guided by your circumstances, 
but however large your collection may be, let it 
be a well-selected and instructive one ; not made 
up of every book upon which you can lay your 
hands, but of those which are worthy of preser;- 
vation — which are worth rereading and atten< 
tive study. 

With these cautions, I say, cultivate a taste 
for reading. Sacrifice something to gratify this 
taste. Retrench the useless expenses of fashion 
and folly, to lay out a little for the nurture of the 
intellect. Spare some time from the sordid 
grasping for wealth and honor, and the hot pur- 
suit afler pleasure, in reading what the good, and 
the learned and the wise have taught. Wealth 
is not the great end of your being. Worldly 
honor too oflen plants a sting among its pomps 
and its gauds. Pleasure is a brilliant but a fleet- 
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"*g P7' These may all have their attractions, 
but they grow dim before the glory and the 
power of mind. " There is gold, and a multi- 
tude of rubies : but the lips pf knowledge are a 
precious jewel." 

m. The third intellectual duty which I would 
mention, is Reflection. Mere reading will prove 
of but little use to you, unless you digest what 
you have perused, and make it the basis of 
thought and action. I have already advised you 
not to depend too much upon books. They are 
only one of the means of mental cultivation. 
They may furnish us with fuel, they may cast 
a partial light upon our way, but if we would 
make original and beneficial progess in knowl- 
edge, we must take a torch in our own hand, and 
explore and investigate for ourselves. Man has 
been taught too much from books. He has de- 
pended too much upon the oracular teaching of 
others. He should feel that he has a mind him- 
self — that it has a personality of its own, and he 
should exercise its nerves and sinews and make 
it vigorous and strong. The capacity for reflec- 
tion is one of the powers which distinguish you, 
from all the existences with which you are sur- 
rounded. The trees of the forest have proper- 
ties, but these are functions which are planted io 
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Ihem, and which operate without a will of their 
own. The animals have faculties, but they are 
limited in their nature, and bounded by the 
earth. But man, man only, in this lower sphere, 
has a limitless and soaring capacity of mental 
action, and he who neglects to exercise it, is 
false to himself and degrades the nature which 
has been bestowed upon him. Now, the prime 
source of mental activity is reflection — the fac- 
ulty by which .we compare the items of knowl- 
edge that fall under our notice, separate the true 
from the false, the good from the bad, discern 
the motives for action and the method of acting 
aright. In short, it is the faculty by which we 
know; for it is plain, that if we hear and see 
without retaining the objects in the thoughts, they 
will pass by^us like a dream, or vibrate through 
the mind in a mere momentary sensation. But 
I trust you will see the necessity of reflection, 
without further explanation. I presume there is 
not one of you who lives \^ithout reflection ; — I 
presume there is no such thing as, literally and 
strictly, an unreflecting man. But a habit of 
fixed mental reflection — of pondering and rea- 
soning upon what^ we [see and hear ; is more 
rare. This habit, if you have not already begun 
to do so, I wish you to cultivate. If the time 
which is allowed you for intellectual imprgve- 
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ment is limited, let a portion of it be devoted to 
thought. And in your reading, you will find it 
more profitable to peruse but one page at a time 
and reflect upon what you have read, than to 
devour the contents of a vx)lume hastily and 
without consideration. The result which will 
tell upon youl" mental advancement, is not haw 
much you have read, but to wTiat purpose, — And 
study nature. You will find it good, at times, to 
throw aside your books, and go out in the open 
air, and read the truths which have been stamped 
by the Deity directly upon the visible things of 
creation. There are worlds of knowledge spread 
out before you, in every quivering leaf, and in 
every sparkling rain-drop. Beneath your feet, 
imbedded in many a curious fossil and crumbling 
shell, lie the buried monuments of ages, and far 
above your head, in bright array, glide radiant 
suns and circling systems. The mind may gath- 
er fresh manna in the petal of the flower, and 
wisdom shall gush out like living waters from 
the smitten rock. The insects that embroider 
the earth and the very air, the beasts of the 
forest and the field, the fish that sport in the 
water, the " birds that sing among the branches," 
are all so many objects of interest and instruc- 
tion to the diligent seeker after knowledge. And 
here is our own complicated and wonderful 
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frame, unfolding eloquent lessons to the mind, 
and embodying great and important truths. The 
clod of the valley, the drop of the fountain, the 
stone oC the highway and the ore of the mine, 
the elements and the properties of things, " the 
cataract and the rainbow, the lightning and the 
star," are all lectures which nature delivers in 
its great cathedral, to the attentiv.e and diligent 
pupil who seeks and learns. It is likely that you 
will derive temporal, practical benefit, as much 
from the study of .the physical sciences as in 
any other way ; and you will be doing yourself 
wrong to neglect this study. The advantage 
which may be thus derived and the amount of 
solid, practical usefulness, which must flow from 
an acquaintance with nature and with nature's 
laws, are evident. We have but to look at the 
progress of the last half-century to see this. Not 
only does this knowledge remove error, but it 
adds something to the actual property of the 
race. The poem and the philosophy of one 
section of the world, may enlighten and benefit 
that section, and may be apprejiended and em- 
ployed by minds that are capable of appreciating 
them ; but the inventions and the discoveries of 
physical acience, put immediately into the hands 
of all men some instrument of skill and power 
which is] for the. use and advantage and progress 
of humanity. p,„,e, ,, Google 
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Cultivate, then, my friends, a habit of Reflec- 
tion. Think of what you read and hear, and 
examine and discover for yourselves. Do not 
be ashamed to derive knowledge from every 
source that is open to you. Do not be too proud 
to learn. Do not cast away any little item of 
information which may fall in your way, merely 
because it is small, or is well known to others, 
or comes from one whom you think beneath 
jrou, or unqualified to teach you. Do not aim so 
much at being original, as at acquiring something 
useful. — Do not pass heedlessly, unthinkingly, 
through life. Do not carry a shallow, superficial 
intellect. The ortiaments with which you deco- 
rate the body may be expensive, but they will be 
only]sparkling nothings, unless you have a reflect- 
ing mind. The strength or the good looks upon 
which you pride yourself, will soon desert you. 
The money which you may heap up can take 
wings. But Oh! when youthful bloom and 
strength and beauty may Jiave left you, the 
faculties of a well-cultivated mind may be yours 
— the treasures with which thought and reason 
have decorated the soul will sparkle with un- 
dimmed lustre. The beauty of wisdom will 
bloom forever around you. The strength of free 
thought will still be in your power. And bowed 
and hoary with years, and poor in purse, and 
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leaning feebly upon your staff, you may exclaim 
with triumph — "There is gold, and a multitude 
of rubies: but the lips of knowledge are a 
precious jewel ! " 

IV. I will mention but one more duty which 
as intellectual beings you are bound to discharge. 
And that is. To strive, as far as lies in your 
potoer, for the mental culture of others* You 
have opportunities, not only of gainiijig knowl- 
edge yourselves, but of imparting it You may 
instruct others who have greater mental wants 
and less advantages than yourselves; as the 
plant that drinks in the sunshine and the dews, in 
turn sheds blessings upon the yet more lovely 
and needy shoot. It is a high privilege to learn, 
ourselves — and O! it is a noble function to 
teach others. I am speaking to many whose 
advantaiges have been, by no means, limited — 
who have enjoyed the benefits of what is called a 
good education. Has this talent been imparted 
to you, think you, only for your own use ? Are 
you to be intellectual misers, heaping up gold 
for yourselves, and distributing none among the 
suffering and the poor ? Such a course lies far 
aside from the path of your duty as intellectufld 
beings. I know not how high you may x^k in 
the scale_of mental excellence. But this I do 
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know — that you cannot stand so high that it will 
he a letting down of your dignity to guide and 
inform any of your fellow-creatures. However 
great the Poet, the Philosopher, or the Statesman, 
may be, it seems to me that one of the chief 
elements of their greatness will exist in the fact 
that they have imparted solid and useful instruc- 
tion to our race — that they have come down 
from their high places and walked with their 
laureled brows, like the sages of old, hand in 
hand with youth and ignorance ; teaching them 
inestimable precepts of wisdom. — It forms one 
of the brightest rays upon their path — it will be 
perpetuated in one of the greenest wreaths that 
memory twines around their tomb^ ! 

But, I say, I know not how high you may rank 
as to knowledge, you will always find somebody 
whom you may instruct. Use your information, 
then, not only for your own good, but for theirs. 
Mental is not like physical wealth. Giving does 
not impoverish the original possessor. It is diffu- 
sive. You may impaVt all you know, and yet 
know none the less yourself. — Of course, you 
will not suppose from this, that you will be justi- 
fied in becoming dogmaticall or arrogant. If you 
are truly wise, the wisdom which you possess 
will only make you humble. You will feel 
that you have but entered upon a vast arena 
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of knowledge-^ that you know, comparatively, 
nothing. Your actions will very generally form 
a thermometer of your knowledge. When your 
opinion of your own information rises to conceit, 
the amount of your real wisdom is doubtful. 
You will not think, moreover, that you are wise 
enough to know all truth and to escape all error. 
You will be, at once humble and modest, yet 
willing and ready to teach when you feel and 
know that you can impart instruction. Pert for- 
wardness, boasting zeal, and the acting of the 
oracle, you wiU ever streiiuously avoid- — But see 
to it that your knowledge is not, confined within 
yourselves. See to it that you do something 
with it for the good of your fellow-men. This is 
true greatness — the doing of good. It may not 
be moulded from the ingots of wealth. It may 
not be wrought by the eloquent lip or the kin- 
dling lyre. It may not be, carved out by the red 
blade of battle. It may obtain no marble statue 
— no trophied urn. But it is true greatness. It 
is of the kind that wins an immortal wreath. It 
is a work kindred to the deeds which they have 
achieved, who stand with bloodless robes and 
with green palms in their hands, by the clear 
River of Life. 

If any of you ^ould rise to eminence and to 
influence, still bear in mind this duty — the intel- 
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lectual improyement of others. If you should 
wield the facile and powerful .pen, be careful of 
the words which flow from it. Be sure that they 
embody sound and virtuous instruction. Re- 
member the words of Marvell. " He that has 
printed an ill book, has thereby condensed his 
words, on purpose that they should be carried 
away by the wind ; he has diffused his poison so 
publicly, in design that it might be beyond his 
own recollection; and put himself deliberately 
past the reach of any private admonition." 

If you should have influence in the affiiirs of the 
state, let a portion of that influence be unchang- 
ingly exerted for the intellectual interests of your 
fellow-citizens. Remember, that one of the 
proudest honors which can be gained for your 
country, will spring from the fact that it has an 
intelligent and well-educated people. 

Should you be called upon, in any way, to 
give your opinion, or be placed in any position 
where that opinion may be given, let it weigh 
well on the side, and speak for the cause, of 
mental cultivation. But, whether in public or in 
private, act for the intellectual culture of others. 
Do your best to instruct them. Add your mite 
to the common fund, for the" benefit of the race. 
You may bestow silver, and not benefit your fel- 
low-men half so much as by a few well-spoken 
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lessons. You may gratify them by heaping 
gifts upon them, and yet not confer a moiety of 
the real good, that you would have done by 
bestowing a few choice gems of pure and need- 
ed wisdom. Their silver will be spent and leave 
them again in want — your gifts will be cher- 
ished awhile and then thrown aside and forgot- 
ten. But the mental boon cannot be spent or 
lost. In conferring that, you have conferred a 
substantial and a lasting good. — " There is gold 
and a multitude of rubies : but the lips of knowl- 
edge are a precious jewel." 

I have thus finished my enumeration of your 
duties as intellectual beings. I have, as I 
premised, given you but hints. Upon this vital 
subject you must think and act for yourselves — 
and act willingly. You must be fully aware of 
your position in the scale of being. You must 
consider the] worth and importance of mind. 
And allow me to add one suggestion. Remem- 
ber that mere intellectual culture is an imperfect 
and often a dangerous work. Remember that it 
must be duly blended with moral power, or it 
will, after all, leave but leanness and coldness in 
the soul, or be used as a dangerous and fatal 
weapon. In carrying out your system of educa- 
tion, do not fail to consult, frequently and deeply 
and prayerfully, one Volume which is above all 
other books ; which contains precepts that are, to 
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knowledge, the base of the pyramid, the flame 
of the altar — a Volume that is the Sun in the 
system of truth, around which glide all the bright 
and beautiful orbs of human wisdom, deriving 
from it their brightness and their beauty ; while 
those that stray from its light, wander darkly 
abroad, or glimmer and fade in the distance ! 

Cultivate the. soil of the mind, then, not only 
with intellectual, but with moral culture. See 
that on all your path, as you mount from truth to 
truth, stream rays of light from the Celestial 
Gates, and that Virtue walks there, too, with her 
serene brow and her sweet, calm smile. See to 
it that the embers of knowledge heap up no coals 
in the heart that sihall kindle into wasting and 
unholy fire. This is not the knowledge of which 
our text makes mention. Stand armed, then, 
with moral strength, and girded with the resolu- 
tion to seek wisdom, and to seek it for the sake 
of good. Thus armed, thus prepared, go forth 
like reapers into the great field of truth and 
gather in a full and glorious harvest ! And may 
you know by glad experience, that while there 
are temporal joys and temporal goods, the mind 
has pleasures and possessions that far outweigh 
and outvalue these — that while " There is gold 
and a multitude of rubies : " '^ the lips of knowl* 
edge are a precious jewel ! '' 
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LECTURE V. 

MOBAL DUTIES. 

Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth. 

Ecdesiasks xii. 1. 

It may have been thought by some who have 
listened to these lectures, that I have not dwelt 
with sufficient emphasis upon those subjects 
which are deemed peculiarly appropriate to the 
pulpit and the Sabbath. To this I reply, that it 
should be remembered that I have been deliver- 
ing a series. The several lectures which I have 
delivered, compose in effect but one discourse, 
of which they have constituted different topics or 
heads. This division of topics was called for ; 
from the fact that it was impracticable to present 
all these topics together, upon the same evening, 
and also because, by presenting but one topic at 
a time, opportunity was afforded to render each 
more prominent and effectual. Those, then, 
who have heard one or more of these lectures, 
have only heard one or more topics of a general 
lecture, and therefore should not pass judgment 
as to their character, until they have heard the 
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whole. If then it is found that I have heen de- 
ficient in inculcating moral and religious action, 
it will be a proper time to complain. 

But allow me to say, again, that, in my 
opinion, pulpit topics are not so limited as many 
would seem to suppose. In the language of an 
eloquent divine of New York * — " What is the 
proper range of the pulpit .? What is the appro- 
priate business of preaching ? The answer is 
plain — to address the public on its moral and 
religious duties and dangers. ,But what are its 
duties and dangers, and where are they to be 
found .^ Are they not to be found wherever 
men are acting their part in life? Are human 
responsibility and exposure limited to any one 
sphere of action — to thetshurch or to the domes- 
tic circle — or to the range of the gross and 
sensual passions.^ Are not men daily making 
shipwreck of their conscience in trade and poli- 
tics.? And wheresoever conscience goes to 
work out it$ perilous problem, shall not the 
preacher follow it.? It is not very material, 
whether a man's integrity forsakes him at the 
polls in an election, or at the board of merchan- 
dise, or at the house of rioting, or the gates 
whose way leadeth to destruction. Outwardly it 
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may be different, but inwardly it is the same. 
In either case, the fall of the victim is the most 
deplorable of all things on earth ; and most fit, 
therefore, for the consideration of the pulpit. I 
must confess, I cannot understand, by what pro- 
cess of enlightened reasoning and conscience, 
the preacher can come to the cotoclusion, that 
there are wide jfegions of moral action and peril 
around him, into which he may not enter, be- 
cause such unusual words as Commerce, Society, 
Politics, are written over the threshold." 

You will understand the difference, my friends, 
between entering into temporary afid trifling and 
party questions, and those great principles which 
are so vitally connected with the soul, and give 
a character to the whole moral man. I humbly 
conceive, then, that in the various topics which I 
have discussed, I have not strayed beyond the 
sphere of the pulpit, and have only touched upon 
those points which, in viewing these lectures as 
a series, will be, found to harmonize lyith each 
other, and to applropriately belong to a discussion 
of the several duties of young men. 

I have deemed it proper to say thus much, 
prefatory to the subject which comes before us, 
in our course, this evening ; to the copsideratiou 
of which we will now proceed. 

We have arrived at length at the great theme 
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of the duties of young men as Moral Beings. In 
urging you faithfully to discharge your various 
obligations, the cultivation of strict moral princi- 
ple is the main point to be insisted upon ; in this 
rests all the assurance that you will rightly and 
steadily perform them. Otherwise, you may act 
from motives, but not from fixed and immovable 
principle. You may obey the impulses of per- 
sonal duty, for mere selfish' and sordid ends. 
You mayliave a regard to your social relations 
to a certain extent, and for appearance sake. 
You may cultivate the intellect from a natural 
propensity to do so, and on account of the pleas- 
ure which you derive. But, I say, the main 
principle around which all the actions of your 
life would revolve, beautiful, harmonious, and 
consistent, will be lacking, and your character 
will be imperfect and unstable — liable to be 
changed by every wind, broken by every wave, 
and to fall into a deep, dark moral chaos. The 
assurance that man will do faithfully and well is 
based, and based alone, upon the fact that he 
views himself as a moral being, and acts fully, 
with an unwavering resolution, upon that con- 
sciousness. Deaden the moral sense of individu- 
als or of communities, and you destroy the life 
of duty ; witli all its green branches and all its 

budding promise, you kill the tree at its very 
pools, D. ., zed .y Google 
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In all our actions, we must have; continual 
reference to a Power higher than any human 
authority — to a Law more sacred and more an- 
cient than any human rule. All that is good and 
beautiful ajid true in earthly forms, is reflected 
in them from a Light that streams from above — 
all that is conservative antj meliorating, is based 
upon an Original Principle that is set deeper 
than the foundations of the mountains ! 

The right performance of all our duties arising 
from moral principle ; and all our moral action 
having reference to God and' to His Law ; the 
essence of all that we could s^ to you, is con- 
tained m this precept — "Remember now thy 
Creator in the days of thy youth." 

Without farther introduction, I shall proceed to 
enumerate some of the duties which are incum- 
bent upon you, a3 moral beings. 

t The first which I would mention, is T%e 
acquiring a knowledge of True Morality. If 
we believe thajt this principle is the conservator 
and main mover of all right action, we will most 
assuredly be anxious to become acquaintted with 
it and to be able to discover it in every circum- 
stance of life. We are liable to be mistaken in 
regard to true morality — to limit its sphere of 
action, or to suppose it only a formal and super- 
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ficial afikir. We think, perhaps, that it consists 
only of a set and defined form of good observ- 
ances, and extends no deeper than the outward 
conduct. We imagine, it may be, that upon the 
tables of its Law, are written only those precepts 
which the well-meaning, civil speaking, orderly 
conducting man complies with, however cold his 
heart may be towards True Virtue, however fee- 
bly it may beat with the- high motives of obedi- 
ence and duty. Now, let, us not so mistake True 
Morality. Let us not suppose it the shining and 
goodly" cloak which may cover a multitude of 
sins — the whited beauty of the sepulchre that is 
filled with death and pollution! It extends 
wider, it probes deeper, than all this. Its juris- 
diction is over every action, and its judgment- 
seat is in the innermost recess of the soul. No 
man, who wilfully and habitually commits one 
sin — who leaves one duty unperformed -^ is a 
strictly moral man. Morality is not whatever 
conventional usages may define to be so — it is 
not limited to just that sphere which error may 
determine. It is a far-reaching and immutable 
principle ; human actions must be graded by it^ 
and not it by human actions. If, then, you are 
true to your duties as Moral Beings, you will en- 
deavor to ascertain what is real morality and 
separate it from that which iS' false. Being im- 
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mutable and eternal and haying a bearing upon 
every action, you will consult it as your chart in 
all the perilous voyage of life, whenever your 
way lies in an unknown course, or whenever 
dangers environ and threaten you« It must not 
only be looked at, but it must be studied, and 
not only studied for an hour or for a day, but 
deeply and continually. There is no science in 
which no new truths can be learned and no 
progress made ; what shall we say, then, of that 
Grand Science, whose field of operation is the 
immortal soul? If the disciples of astronomy 
continually point the telescope * and study the 
bright and revolving stars — if the students of 
geology unweariedly consult the varied strata 
and pore over the curious stone, the fossil and 
the shell — if the chemist keeps steadfastly at his 
task of compounding and separating, of analyza- 
tion and solution; — if the followers of these 
sciences are thus untiring and diligent, what 
shall he do who would know his duty as a Moral 
Being — who would apply the test of Moral Prin- 
ciple to every intelligent action of his life? 
Will he not endeavor, as the first step, to obtain 
« knowledge of that principle ? Will he not 
diligently examine and separate the true from 
the false, the evil from the good? You are 
standing, my friends, in the green and early 
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summer-time of life* Clear sparkling waters are 
around you, and fair, sweet flowers. Through 
the arching branches above looks the blue, un- 
clouded sky, and glances of sunshine fall pleas- 
antly upon your patb« The birds are still carol- 
ing their matins around the golden gates of 
morning, and the dew-drops have not yet left the 
verdure. The waystretches before you through 
varied and romantic scenery. Valley winds be- 
yond valley, filled with innumerable objects of 
attraction and lined with clustering vineyards, 
and hill rises above hill, the last, resting upon 
the horizon, like the hope that stirs your hearts, 
in misty and undefined beauty and lost in bright- 
ness. But how is it with you ? Are you about 
to tread these outspread paths — to descend into 
these valleys, and to climb these hills, and to 
mingle with these diverse and untried scenes, 
without a guarding and a guiding Principle? 
Are you willing to expose yourselves to the 
hazards of chance, that when the doubt, the 
trial, the temptation comes, you will do right — 
you will not be led astray — you will not sufifer ? 
Your early season of life which I have presented 
in a figure before you, like that summer morning 
is likely to be succeeded by trial and by change. 
With every hour that you live, the day wears on. 
Every moment calls upon you for action— -calls 
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Upon you to discharge some duty. You will 
find that you must toil and sacrifice, that you 
must bear the burden and heat of the noontide, 
and must encounter, with varied results, the dis- 
positions and actions of your fellow-laborers and 
fellow-pilgrims. You will find that the scenes 
while stretched before you in the early hours, 
by the distance softened and made lovely and 
rendered harmonious with the landscape, will 
often become rugged and fearful as you ap- 
proach; that the objects which you gazed at 
from afar, are so many points where virtue must 
strive with vice, and faith with unbelief, and 
hope with despair — ^^are so many points, where 
sorrow rushes in, like cold blasts from the moun- 
tain-gorges ; where disappointment sows its weeds 
and scatters its ashes ; or where sin weaves its 
bright and delusive meshes to ensnare the souL 
You will find, as the day goes on, that the musie 
of the birds will cease and the dew-drops vanish 
and the flowers wither — that there will be tracts 
where fk)W no cooling streams and stand no 
shadowing trees. That vapors will darken the 
cheerful sky and storms pour out their fury — 
O ! thoge /who have stood where you now stand 
and have gone on before you, have experienced 
all this. They have found existence a check- 
er«fd and mazy track. Happy is hewho has a 
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guide within to aid him at every issue, and oonv 
suits a Book whose precepts will never fail him. 
Who goes forth to toil in the field of virtue, and 
gathers glittering sheaves into his gamer. Who 
knows how to find that which is 

" In storms a Shelter, and in heat a Sha.de — ** 

— " who in life's battle firm doth stand '' — r^ who, 
when he arrives near the place of rest, as the 
toils of the day are over and the sounds of lifb 
come faintly to his eieLrs, and the great shadows 
of Eternity fall athwart his way, leans calmly 
and trustingly upon his pilgrim-staff, and as he 
looks before him at the setting sun, beholds 
clouds changed to a bright pavilion, wherein is 
the resemblance of AngePs wings, and sees on 
the stortn that broods behind him, over the 
checkered paths through which he has trod, a 
rainbow — at once the beaming sign of the 
Covenant of Promise, and the radiant emblem of 
Immortal Hope ! 

My friends, the Principle which is to guide 
you through life, is True Morality. How impor- 
tant is it, then, that you should study and know 
this pirinciple! For, you are not only bound 
to practise morality, but you must also learn 
what morality is. As I ^have already said, you 
are liable to mistake upon, this point. You will 
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find in your intercourse with men, that it is 
affixed in name to many things, which, in essence 
are not of it ; and also that it is a title sometimes 
witheld when it should be bestowed. All that I 
have said, then, under this head was intended to 
have a bearing upon this truth — that it is impor- 
tant to acquire a knowledge of true Morality — 
that to endeavor after this knowledge, is a duty 
which is incumbent upon you as moral beings. 
It is a Law which God has established — as im- 
mutable as His own Throne. It is a subject wluch, 
in considering our relations with him, has ^ 
prominent and essential place. It is a Principle 
which is not to be put aside or postponed ; we 
must seize upon it and attend to it in our earliest 
years. — " Remember now thy Creator in the 
days of thy youth ! " 

II. In the second place, it is your duty, as 
Moral Beings, To consider and act upon the true 
ends of existence. You find yourselves the 
denizens of a world which may be aptly com- 
pared to a vast and populous mart. It is filled 
with innumerable objects to attract the senses 
and engage the mind, and in it are going on, in- 
cessantly, all kinds of occupation. There are 
diamonds of Golconda and gold of Peru — there 
are silks of Shiraz and spices from '^ Araby the 
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Blest ;^' — there are sounds of the lute the 
viol and the tabor ; — there are festal lights and 
beaming glances, and wreathed and glittering 
beakers. — There are buying and selling and 
bartering, and earnest and unceasing strivings 
after gain. — There are the shouts of eager mul- 
titudes, the roar of many, wheels, the thundering 
of looms and forges, and the clangor of vast 
machinery. There are perpetual excitements 
and ever- weaving spells. There are trophies and 
triumphs, achievments and plaudits. There are 
the spoils of intellectual toil and warfare. There 
are systems and tenets, hypotheses and argu* 
ments. There are theories that glide past us 
like fantastic clouds,' or drop in music from 
the golden wires of poetry. There are glowing 
specimens of art and palpable creations of genius. 
There are the beamipg canvass and the chiseled 
marble, the broken column and the illuminated 
altar. , There are scheming and thwarting, plot- 
ting and counter-plotting, building and destroy- 
ing, covenanting and contending ; — and through 
the whole runs a feverish and restless desire 
after something — a reaching out for objects that 
are continually fleeting and always illusive. In 
shprt ; like the diverse and ehapging things which 
attract our: vision as we glide through the ^tirpets 
13* 
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of some vast city, are the objects that move in 
this teeming and busy world ! 

And upon this untried scene comes the young 
and inexperienced mind. It has a staticHi to 
occupy^- it has a work to perform — it has 
duties to discharge and ends to secure. How 
shall it comply with all these high requirements? 
The surges of human interest and human strife, 
tlireaten to absorb it, and to bear the young man 
away with the common current, to mingle in the 
pursuits which we have just described. The 
glare of wealth or fame or pleasure bursts upon 
and dazzles his vision, and invites him to follow 
on. He IB bewildered by the show, he is as- 
tounded by the tumult, he is fascinated hy the 
spells. He feels a proud consciousness rising 
within him, that some of these bright objects lie 
waiting for his grasp. He stands like some 
young victor, looking down upon a fair, rich 
territory, believing that its treasures sha[l be his 
spoils — that but a little while, and he shall say 
— ^^ Veni^ Vidiy Vici ! '' Here, then, is tiie true 
point at which to arrest his advancing steps, and 
announce to him the truth, that he is bound, as a 
Moral Being, to consider and act upon the true 
ends of existence. 

We say, Aen, to you, that, m whatever pur^ 
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suit you may engage, you must not forget that 
the lawful objects of human toil and endeavor 
are but means to higher results. If you set your 
mind upon wealth, you must not make it your 
idol and your all. You must not bend to its 
acquisition all the energies of your soul, and all 
the opportunities of your life.. You must view it 
as a possession which, held in moderation, may 
be used to much good for yourself and for others 
— -but, if desired inordinately and made the sole 
object of existence, and accumulated and , stored 
up fnerely for the love of it, it becomes^ an evil 
load and a canker, an4 clogs up with sordid dust 
the course in which man should move as a Moral 
Being. You should look upon intellectual excel- 
lence as a desirable result, so far as it is held in 
connection with a longing aspiration after the 
true and the good — so long^ as it incites to the 
acquiring of useful knowledge, and is the means 
of obtaining a reasonable and beneficial degree 
of influence for its possessor — but remember, if 
it becomes but the effect of ^imbition's fever- 
dream, if it exists only as the expression of a 
deep and inward aspiration for the plaudits and 
the laurels, if it expands into a daring and a 
reckless sentiment that urges us to scoff at hu- 
majoity and virtue, if it is perverted to a bright 
and fearful weapon against the good, the beauti- 
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f\il and the true ; if it is manifested by you in any 
of these forms, you will have deeply mistaken its 
nature and its objects, and fallen short of the true 
purposes and ends of your being. Tou should 
also view that pursuit, which is peculiarly called 
pleasure, not as the great employment of your 
life, but as only a relaxation, which may be en- 
joyed moderately and occasionally, in the inter- 
vals of toil and active duty. Do not, I beseech 
youj start forward in life with the idea of becom- 
ing mere seekers of pleasure — sportive butter- 
flies, searching only for the garish sunshine und 
the gaudy flowers, and accompanying, on the 
light wings of careless thought, the gay and gor- 
geous summer across the earth. Such an idea 
may harmonize with the ardent hopes and bright 
imaginings of youth ; but it is not an ided to be 
cherished as suitable to the man — it is not an 
idea calculated to nerve the soul and fit it to 
discharge bravely and constantly its high func- 
tion among men. It' is weakening, debasing, 
perverting, to our nature ; not imparting that 
elevation, and breathing into it that life of prog- 
ress, which should characterize the course of 
Moral Beings! 

Consider, then, my friends, and act upon the 
true ends of existence. This world which 
stretches out before you, is but the vestibule of 
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an immortal life. These deeds that are taking 
place around you, touch upon chords tliat extend 
by a thousand connections, visible and invisible, 
and vibrate in eternity. These thoughts and 
motives that stir within you, thrill the ever-beat- 
ing pulses of a deathless spirit I The mechan- 
ism of this vast universe is so intimately put 
together, and so nicely balanced, that not a stone 
falls that does not shake the whole great system ; 
not a particle of light gushes from its remote 
fountain, that has not a mission to fulfil afiecting 
all the parts and orders of the universal mass. 
Do not act, then, as mere creatures of this life, 
who for a little while are to walk its valleys and 
its hills, to enjoy its sunshine tod breathe its air, 
and then pass away and be no more forever. 
Act as immortals, with an aim and a purpose 
worthy of your high nature. Set before you, as 
the chief object to be obtained, an end that is 
superior to any of earth — a durable and a per- 
fect end. Labor to accomplish a work which 
will survive unchanged and beautiful, when Time 
shall have withered the garland of youth, and 
crushed the strings of the lute, and broken with 
his scythe the crystal wine-cup — when the 
sparkling gold and the shining silver shall have 
mouldered back to dust, when the thrones of 
power and the monuments of art shall have 
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orumbled into ashes ! Labor to achieve a work 
which best comports with the true dignity of ma4 
— • which proves him but a little lower than the 
Angels — which, when the voices of the mutable 
and the perishing are forever hushed, shall live 
amid the songs and the triumph and the rejoicing 
of Immortality! Consider, then, as you are 
about to plunge into the midst of this vast and 
peopled mart, and resolve that you will use the 
lawful advantages whicli it may afford you as 
means to the true ha{)pine8s and perfection of 
your moral nature. In all the^ toils and all the 
trials of existence, never lose sight of this object. 
Fix your eye upon this shining mark, and let all 
the circumstances of life be brought to bear in 
the path that leads directly to it. Consider, why 
you are here. What you are. Whither jour- 
neying, and what is your chief duty and should 
be your prime object. Take this thought with 
you and go forth to battle with the world. Re- 
solve to act failhfiilly Upon it, from the morning 
of your years. Cling to it in prosperity and 
adversity, amid the cheerful sunshine and calm 
of life, and when you are tempest-tossed among 
the clouds and the billows. Regard early the 
true ends of existence. "Remember now thy 
Orej^tor in the days of thy )routhr*- 
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IIL In the third place, you are bound, aa 
Moral Beings, 2b practise Morality in its best 
and most efficient Form. And, without farther 
preface, I assure you that this Form is Beligion. 
It is your duty, and it rests with binding force 
upon you, to be Religiousi It may be deemed 
unfashionable or unmanly, for you to adopt this 
principle in the early prime and vigor of your 
years ; but certainly, my friends, it is none the 
less necessary, obligatory or reasonable. I 
have alifeady said, in directing your attention to 
true morality, that it is no superficial, or partial 
matter* I say now that he who is not a Religious, 
is not a truly Moral man. ' Doubtless, there are 
many who discharge well and faithfully their 
duties as citii^ens and as friends — but this does 
not. comprise all their duty. There is to be 
cultivated a pure and vital principle in the hearty 
which moves them to act in continual reference 
to the two great Laws of Love to God and love to 
man. Which makes the Bible and consoien<;e 
the arbiters of every deed, and sets a watch upon 
the motives and the thoughts. This is the well- 
spring that gushes with Eternal Life, and that 
flows out upon the world in a morality that is 
sure and blessed. Failing to establish this, they 
fail to perform all their obligations as Moral 
Beings, and of course although they may bear 
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the name of moral men, they are not truly and 
completely so. Religion is a developement of 
our moral nature in which the soul holds com- 
munion with God, loves virtue, and renounces 
and wars against all evif. It is a condition in 
which the spiritual and the eternal are exalted 
ahove the earthly and the temporal, in which sin 
has teen repented of, and obedience to God and 
God's Law, resolved upon — in which tlie spiritual 
eye is opened and the spiritual ear unstopped, 
and the soul thrills to celestial harmonies, in 
accordance and sympathy with all good things, 
as if touched by Angels' fingers. In adopting 
Religion, man awaked, as it were, to a new life 
— he views existence as a field for the important 
work of instructing and improving the soul, of 
studying God's Will in respect to him, and of 
imitating Christ. He has an object in view, 
before which all earthly objects wane and grow 
dim, which as he advances in the path of right- 
eousness breaks in brighter and yet brighter 
gleams upon him, from the golden gates of Par- 
adi^ and the shining ranks of the just made 
perfect. It is no abstract and visionary principle. 
It fits him none the less to enjoy the good of 
earth with true enjoyment, and to discharge all 
the duties incumbent upon him. Fits him none 
the less! — It is the only thmg that fits him 
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aright ! It is the only spring of true happiness ; 
the Guardian and Guide that walks in glistening 
robes with us, tempted and periled and imperfect 
beings, and leads us in the green pastures and by 
the still waters of Peace — arms us against every 
temptation, enables^ us to- meet with a becoming 
fortitude every sorrow, comforts us in every 
affliction, assures us in every adversity, advises 
us in every perplexity, heals every wound of the 
heart and conducts our faltering and untried feet, 
through all our pilgrimage, up to the immortal 
bowers that line the banks of the clear River of 
Life! 

Such is the principle, my friends, that I rec« 
ommend to you, as being the best and most 
efficient form of morality — in fact^ the only 
True Morality. I call upon you to adopt it and 
to make it yours. You live in the full daylight 
of the Gospel, and have heard its claims urged 
upon you, time after time, in various forms and 
with empliatic declarations of its importance. 
You know the way to obtain it — the duties that 
it enjoins. Do you require motives to induce 
you to accept it? Is^ not its very character — 
the function which it promises to fulfil — a suffi- 
cient reason ? Is not -the fa6t, that it is the only 
invulnerable shield, the only unfaiiing staff, for 
you— -a sufficient reason? Is not the fact that 
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it is the only boon of real happiness — of spiritu- 
al excellence and progress — a sufficient reason ? 
O ! say, is not the fact that it is the gift of Love 
Divine, breathing forgiveness and peace and sal- 
vation, and sealed with the recommendation of 
Jesus, the tears of Gethsemane, the priceless 
Blood of the Gross, a sufficient reason ? — I stand 
not here to add motive upon motive. You know 
the weighty, the oft^repeated, reasons that exist 
why you should adopt and cultivate the Principle 
of Religion.- I tell you, as the most important 
of your duties as young men, the basis and 
assurance of all the others, that you should obey 
the requirements, and practise the precepts, and 
lead the life, enjoined by the Christian System 
upon every human being. — Look around you in 
nature. This wonderful and beautiful universe 
is full of the aspirations of Religion. Its glorious 
works move on in their bounden duty of obe- 
dience and praise. The high stars sing their 
anthems, the ocean offers its tribute, the moun- 
tains kindle with adoration, the flowers waft up 
their incense, and so, in this great fabric of Crea- 
tion are altars and hymns and myriads of wor- 
shippers, and organs that now break out with a 
deep, full chorus, and now with a strain of soft, 
sweet melody, and now with a sublime and 
measured chant — the burden of all being the 
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Glory of the Maker. Shall the human heart, 
amid all this, be the only dumb and tuneless 
thing ? Shall the immortal soul, that stands next 
Ml the scale of creation to the bright ranks of the 
Angels, and possesses faculties loftier and nobler 
than all the glories of the outward unirerse, be 
unwilling and disobedient ? And say, shall the 
deep and earnest pleadings of Revelation foil to 
move the youthful heart, sind the Kindness of 
God and the' Beauty of the Saviour win not the 
affections of the youthful soul ? My friends, let 
it not be so ? With immediate fiction upon this 
matter, let each one resolve — *' This one thing I 
do ! " Let the young men of our country and 
our time, be young men of Religion ! Let them 
adopt it now and cling to it forever! — Begin 
with the performance of your Chief Duty. Be- 
gin a preparation for all your future eourse, by 
opening the heart and purifying the soul. — ^ 
** Remember nbw thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth.'^ 

iV. I will mention but one more duty. You 
are bound, in the fourth place. To labor for the 
moral good of others, I spoke in my last lec- 
ture, of the excellence of imparting and diffusing 
knowledge. If discharging the duty of inteUed" 
ual instruction is an excellent work, what shall 
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we say of that which is for tiie moral improve- 
ment of our fellows ? In what employment that 
is nobler cKn tlie young man be engaged ? For, 
who are his co-workers? The great and the 
good of all ages. The array of Apostles and 
that army of dauntless Martyrs whose garments 
are rolled in blood. — And what is his work? 
To raise the groveling, the benighted, the 
crushed, to the privileges and the dignity of 
their nature. To dispel the darkness of error 
and break the fetters of sin. To bring back the 
erring prodigal to his Father — to lead the trem- 
bling and doubting wanderer back to the path of 
duty — up to the waters of Salvation — home to 
his God and his Saviour* And, I ask, what 
employment is more noble than this? What 
trophy more bright and unfading than that which 
they bind around their victojrious brows, who 
have girded themselves with the panoply of 
truth and battled for the great cause of virtue 
and human melioration? — Here is a work be* 
fore you, in which it should be your joy and 
triumph to engage. Practising yourselves the 
duties which I have cdready laid down in this 
discourse, you should toil that others may prac- 
tise them also. Whatever may he your occupa- 
tion and lot in life, you should feel that you are 
able to do something for the moral welfare of 
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your fellow-men. You should feel that precept 
and example, and^ prayer and sacrifice, and un- 
tiring and devoted zeal, are aids which all may 
bestow, and you should determine to contribute 
your mite» 

And, my friends, if you resolve to act upon 
this duty, remember that it must be a calm and 
steady action. No fitful labor of a day, no cow- 
ardly adherence to popular opinion, no giving 
way up^n the first unsuccessful eflibrt ! — ^ If you 
take upon you this great work, you will, per- 
chance, have' perils to encounter, and obstacles 
to oppose, and evil to shun, and hostility to suf- 
fer. I do not say that this will be the case — 
they are contingencies to which you are liable, 
and it is well to be prepared. If your heart is in 
your object they will not niaunt you. You will 
be nerved against them, and able to press on in 
the sure pathway of duty. — But, whatever may 
be the circumstances which shall attend your 
course, I call upon you once more, to labor for 
the moral good of others. In the material world 
God works by means. He sends His rain from 
the gathered clouds and His light from the sun 
and moon. The tree springs up from the plant- 
ed shoot, land the harvest from the scattered seed. 
So is it in the moral world. He sends out mes- 
sengers to do His will. And one of these agents 
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18 man. He may go forth to a work of blessing 
apd of peace. He may be the means of shed- 
ding rain upon the thirsty soul, and of pouring 
light upon the dark and straying. He may plant 
the tender shoot of righteousness which shall 
spring up to a great and verdant growth, and 
he may sow the seed, from which shall rise a 
precious, an immortal harvest. — If we desire 
the extension of moral excellence in the earth, 
we must be aware that it is to be extended by 
mcansy and we must feel that men may be agents 
in accomplishing this work. With this reflection, 
our duty as Mora\ Beings will come emphatically 
home to us. We are not to limit our moral 
labors to ourselves; we are to toil so long as 
there is one heart that needs light which we can 
give. We must do something rtiore than specu- 
late about the progress of the human race and 
the diffusion of Christianity. We must take up 
our implements of toil, and go out and labor with 
all our energies in the vast and teeming vine- 
yard! 

And what young man is there who will be 
backward in this work ? O! who will refuse to 
be the means of bringing good out of evil, of 
leading his fellow-men^ ^^ from nature's darkness 
into marvellous light?" The wreaths which 
you may win in other fields may be easier ob- 
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tained and brighter, for the moment ; but they 
will not be so fresh, so preciouis. The laurels 
you will wear will sparkle with tear-drops of 
penitence shed by some lone pilgrim whom you 
have led to the Cross, and will shadow your 
brows when you walk with the redeemed through 
the crystal' portals of Eden. The shield you 
bear will be dinted with the blows of no carnal 
strife; you shall twine it around with trophies 
woa in the field of moral action, and bear it with 
tiie great army of those who have fought the 
good fight. The sword you wield shall drink no 
blood, and cause no widow^s and orphan^s tears 
— but it shall be unsheathed by Mercy, and shall 
strike down the hosts of sin and error. — Think 
not that Morality — Religion— -is only to be 
preached in the pulpit, by the licensed minister, 
end upon set occasions. It is the duty of every 
man to preach, to teach, to strive, for their prop- 
agation. — Be yours the glorious work of teach- 
ing others the principles of true Morality. By 
example and by doctrine, by word and by deed, 
show yourselves ever the firm friends of Virtue 
and Religion, their strenuous adherents, their 
diligent supporters, their ardent and untiring 
missionaries. It is a duty which you are old 
enough now to perform. It must be done if you 
would be triie to your obligations as Moral 
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Beings. Resolve that you will act aright in this 
matter. From this hour, be skilful and efficient 
laborers for Virtue — for Truth and Religion. — 
" Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth." 

I have thus specified some of your duties as 
Moral Beings. It is left with you to carry out 
by reflection and by practice, the ideas which 
these remarks may suggest. If I have kept this 
point back until a late stage in the course of 
these lectures, it is none the less umportant — it 
is none the less the fact, that it comprehends the 
basis of all your duties. — I trust that you will 
not compose a generation who shall be scoffers 
at Religion and enemies of virtue. I trust that 
you will not pervert the splendid privileges of 
your age and your country to immoral and 
vicious uses. O ! let this l)e a land not only of 
political, but of moral freedom — of freedom 
from sin, from error, from every evil. Write 
«pon.your own hearts a declaration of indepen- 
dence from the bondage of a worse than human 
tyrant. Kindle upon all the altars of the land, 
the fires of pure devotion, and stand around 
them to worship, and to shield them from un- 
hallowed sacrilege. While you accumulate wis- 
dom and experience, and intellectual power and 
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worldly wealth — while you persevere in all the 
lawful occupations of life — let each one of you, 
with firm step and lighted brow, be pressing up 
in the path that leads to Holiness — to Heaven. 
To this end, turn from evil and learn to do well. 
Repent of sin and follow Christ. Establish in 
the depths of your spirit, the living principle of 
Beligion. " Remember now thy Creator, in the 
days of thy youth!" 
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CONCLUDING LECTURE. 



Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are. pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things. 

PhUippians iv, 8. 

We have arrived at the lecture which closes 
this series. We shall not, at this time, dwell 
upon any specific duties. With the Bible in 
your hands, with the gifls of reason and knowl- 
edge, and with the precept of the text blazing 
upon your pennon, you may venture out upon 
life's variable and uncertain sea, and, governed 
by these principles — guided by Eternal Land« 
marks through the day and unfailing Beacons by 
night — you may sail on, in the sure and lawful 
course of human existence^ towards that " Better 
Land," where the cloud and the storm can never 
come, and error and sin shall perplex and darken 
and blight no more. 

The remarks which I shall make in the sequel, 
will be general and somewhat desultory, but I 
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will attempt to employ them in such a manner 
as to urge upon you the necessity of that which 
I have already said, and to induce you to resolve 
upon immediate and unwavering action. If, in 
doing so, I repeat ideas which I have presented 
before, I shall consider that their importance and 
their force, constitute a sufficient excuse for their 
reiteration. 

I. I would urge upon you, in the first place, 
to Consider the peculiar station which you occupy 
in society. You stand next the acting and in- 
fluential generation now upon the stage of busy 
life, and many of you are treading in the foot- 
steps and supplying the places of those who are 
passing from it. Upon you begins to rest, al- 
ready, the ark of our freedom, and the powers 
that' wield the destinies of the future are fast 
gliding into your hands. The consideration of 
the position in which you are placed, and of the 
responsibilities which rest upon you, is solemn 
and thrilling. The monuments of your country 
and the insignia of her blood-won triumphs, 
stand, silent and eternal witnesses, waiting to 
bear the issue of your deeds down to unborn 
generations ; and the shades of departed patriots, 
like Ossian's heroes, bend from their clouds 
earnest and anxious looks upon you. 
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In assigning you a station so prominent and 
efiective, I would not underrate the influence of 
the other and the gentler sex. Both have their 
appropriate spheres of action, and in their 
spheres exercise a deep and powerful influence. 
Man is placed more immediately in contact with 
the tide and the turmoil of existence ; woman 
has a more obscure and peaceful lot — but there 
she touches the chords of the manly heart, and 
sways, all secretly, the springs of human action. 
It is for man to struggle and toil in the noon-tide 
and with, the multitude — to stand forth in the 
perilous battle of life and bear the brunt of the 
stormy shock ; it is for woman to bind up the 
wounded, to breathe a Sabbath rest upon the 
troubled spirit— to nerve the weary with strength 
and the^ desponding with fortitude — by the holy 
altar and in the bright sanctuary of home. Man 
goes forth like the day, and straightway arises the 
roar of busy toil, the sound of human voices, and 
the rush and tumult of active life -t* the ministra- 
tions of woman are like those of the quiet and 
radiant night, when in holy stillness the stars 
look out, and the dews fall upon the drooping 
leavesand flowers, and angels watch the tired 
and slumbering earth, and all its functions of 
labor are hushed and calm as if the breathing of 
sweet music were passing over them. 
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In the sphere, then, of the great world — in 
its active and perplexing and momentous scenes 
—you will shortly be engaged* This truth 
should not pfess by you " like the idle wind," but 
should be taken into serious and effectual con- 
sideration. Could you persuade yourselves that 
you can do nothing which will result to the weal 
or the wo of the generation to which you belong ; 
could you persuade yourselves of this, and have 
a reason for your conviction — then, perhaps, 
you might regard the duties which I have been 
urging upon you, as mere ideas, set before you 
to excite or amuse you for a time, and not prin- 
ciples which really exist, which have a claim 
upon you, and which call for your prompt and 
continued action. But these are no unsubstantial 
speculations — no fictions of the imagination ; 
they are important, vital, binding obligations — 
obligations which rest upon each and upon all of 
you. They spring from the fact that you are in- 
telligent and responsible beings, and so sure as 
you are intelligent and responsible beings, just so 
sure are you bound to. heed and to discharge 
them. They press themselves upon you with a 
strong and unrelaxing grasp — they speak to 
you* — they glow bisfofe you; and unless you 
close your moral eyes and shut your moral ears, 
and deaden your moral sense, they must be seen 
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and heard and felt. I wish each of you, then^ 
to consider, that to him, directly and personally, 
these claims have been presented and these ap- 
peals urged, and that there is no circumstance 
which makes him an exception, of all others. 

If what I have just said be true, then, the call 
which I have made upon you to consider the 
peculiar station that you occupy in society, is 
applicable to every individual of the class that I 
am addressing. Whatever his lot may be — 
that of the lowly laborer, or the wealthy million- 
aire ^— he is to become an active and influential 
portion of the age, -r-'he is to cultivate something 
of good or evil for humanity. — Much of the 
action of life lies before you — much that shall 
be said of you is yet to be — should you attain 
the limits of mature manhood, or of old age- 
You dwell, moreover, in a land where the action 
of the people bears directly upon the springs of 
government and society. An ample and noble 
field, then, spreads out for you. The important 
questions occur — Shall it be worthily occupied ? 
Shall I do sometfiing in it for my own good and 
for the welfare of others ? Shall I employ the 
faculties with which I have been endowed, so 
that my one talent shall be doubled, or my five 
talents be made ten ? — I have here no ancestral 
honors to rest upon; I can point to no carved 
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hatchments or rolls of heraldry which shall sup- 
port and secure my reputation. That I must 
create for myself. It matters not whether my 
forefathers wielded a stout lance at Acre ,or a 
Knightly sword at Cressy — or whether they 
toiled with sinewy arms at the anvil or the last ; 
it is the same to me. I must bear my own good 
lance, and alone and for myself win, in the 
thronged yet open lists, bright and untarnished 
honor. With the clear skies of freedom above 
me, with its sunshine around me, with the fruitful 
earth beneath, with a resolute purpose at my 
heart, I can obtain for myself possessions more 
precious than an earldom — and I need not envy 
the baton of a conqueror or the diadem of a 
king. For my country — -for humanity — for 
the world — I may, also, "be the humble instru- 
ment of achieving some good. It may be little ; 
it may be wrought out in obscurity and in silence ; 
but still it may be good — it may find its kindred 
drops, and mingle again with others, until there 
flows forth a living stream to gladden and to 
bless. 

Such are the reflections which naturally arise 
upon a consideration of your position in society. 
If you see by them what you may do for your 
own welfare and for that of others, we know, 
also, that you may pursue a contrary course. 
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That you may plunge forward in a career of 
wild and reckless dissipation — of worthless idle- 
ness, or even of dishonesty and crime. That 
you may hecome as a member of society, de- 
tested and lawless — blighting the good and the 
just around you, rebelling against all wholesome 
restraint, and dishonoring your country and your 
kind. Both courses are before you, as you now 
stand, and it is certain that, to some extent, you 
will take the one or the other — it is certain that, 
to some extent, you will act for the weal or the 
wo of those with whom you may come in con- 
tact — of the generation to which yoii belong. 
Am I not right, then, in exhorting you to con- 
sider your position? Is it not right that you 
should do so ? If the Koman victor paused to 
reflect ere he passed the Rubicon, should not you 
pause, ere you rush forward into the busy strife 
of existence, and consider the steps which you 
should take ? Should you not pause to adopt 
some resolutions, to determine upon and shape 
out some course of action? — As the mariner 
searches for the pole-star and arranges^ his com- 
pass, so set before your eye some bright and 
unerring object and establish in your hearts some 
fixed purpose. Start forward with the noble, 
with the manly, resolution — that you will act, 
unwaveringly, upon all your duties, and act 
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aright. If Napoleon could say to his army — 
pointing to the tall and mystic pyramids — " Lo ! 
fifty centuries look down upon your deeds ; " — 
Young Men of America, of you it may be said, 
that fifty unborn generations abide the issue of 
your works. The scenes through which you 
must pass, the enginery of power and influence 
which you must necessarily wield, the mighty 
deeds that shall be acted upon the great arena of 
the country and the times ; — all these, make 
highly momentous the question — what part will 
you take ? Will you pluck fragment after frag- 
ment from our free institutions, or will you rear 
for them everiasting pillars ? Will you be friends 
and conservators of law and order,^ or advocates 
of moral looseness and unholy anarchy ? Will 
you wreathe fresh garlands and kindle bright 
flames for the shrines of Religion, or will you 
lift the desecrating hand against her temples ; or 
with the demoniac spirit, of the French revolu- 
tion, gibber blasphemy above the holocaust of all 
that she makes holy ? Will you stand like Spar- 
tans at our ThermopylsBs and upon our Mara- 
thons, or will you surfeit on wealth and luxury 
until you become an easy prey for others, like 
the Lydian for Cyrus, like the Koman for the 
Goth ? O ! say, will you see to it that this vast 
nation shall stand like Athens of old — only with 
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a far more celestial light upon her pinnacles and 
looking far more like the representations of the 
New Jerusalem — like Athens of old, with her 
hanners floating over a great and happy people, 
and with her temples and towers of unfailing 
strength ? Or, will you leave her when you 
pass from the stage, with her strength weakened 
and her heauty dimmed, the coals quenched upon 
her altars, the Alaric foot-marks of desolation in 
her streets, and " Ichahod^^^ written above her 
portals ? — These are no mere fisinciful results — 
they are the embodyment of indistinct shadows 
that already glide athwart the horizon of the 
future, waiting for the coming of days, either to 
melt away, or to start out with the forms and the 
faculties of life. Secure, then, for yourselves 
and for your country and for your kindred of the 
human race, deep and lasting good, by reflecting 
upon your position in society — by acting upon 
the Duties which have been set before you — and 
" Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.'' 

II. Again : — I wish you to Consider the spirit 
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of the age in which you live. I hesitate not to 
say, that never, in the annals of this earth, with 
all its chronicled glory and its ancient renown, 
never has it witnessed a time so interesting, so 
remarkable, as this ! I know, we >may confine 
our views, and discover, perhaps, in the histories 
of various nations, specific acts and achieve- 
ments more wonderful and nearerj perfection 
than any we now boast. Cheops and Cephrenes 
may have built monuments more huge than any 
around us — Praxiteles and Phidias may have 
carved finer statues than any that grace the 
pedestals of modem art, aiid Appelles may have 
wielded a magic and unrivaled pencil — Pericles 
may have gathered around him mightier intel- 
lects, and cultivated a richer taste, and reared 
trophies of architecture more glorious, than any 
that adorn a modern state — Demosthenes may 
have kindled a loftier eloquence, and Homer a 
deeper sublimity, than any who npw speak in 
our assemblies or recline upon Pindus ^ Cicero 
may have thundered in the Forum, and Augustus, 
swayed in the Capitol, with a power ^and a majes- 
ty that succeeding times have never equaled ; — 
all this we grant. But to go farther than this, 
and to say that the ages of antiquity placed 
humanity higher ui the scale of mental and 
jnoral progress than the present, I cannot. We 
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must withdraw our attention from singular 
achievements and isolated acts — from limited 
and narrow sections — and look abroad upon the 
wide-spread race of mankind, and the general 
aspect of human society. — When, I ask, when 
were there ever such great principles of truth 
and love and melioration, at work, as at the 
present day ? When has philosophy entertained 
such enlarged and liberal views, when has the 
science of government been so well understood 
and practised, when has Religion moved among 
men in such purity, and upon such missions of 
salvation and mercy — as at this very time ? — 
It is well to nourish a refined taste at the classic 
altars of antiquity — it is well tp profit by the 
great examples and to cherish the sacred memo- 
ries of the hoary past — it is well to pay the due 
tribute to the greatness and the skill of departed 
nations ; — all this is well. But when our love 
for antiquity becomes absorbing and unjust — 
when it blinds us to the glory of the present, and 
causes us, with a mental idolatry, to reverence 
the Past as the era of wisdom and genius and 
human exaltation, and to attribute to it all the 
true excellence and might of our nature ; — then, 
it is time for us to examine its claims, to investi- 
gate and analyze its character, to compare it 
with the achievements of modern times, and to 
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assert the lofly superiority and progress of our 
age. — And in what consists our superiority ? I 
answer, in the fact that the Idea of the time, is 
true to the nature and the destmies of man — of 
the race. It is an idea evolved from Christianity 
and cherished by its influences. — What is now 
the aspect of the world? What has been its 
history for the last three hundred years ? It has 
been that of alternate struggles and triumphs — 
lights and shadows — and yet, out of every con- 
flict, there has come forth some great truth, 
some sacred right of humanity, born in battle 
and in blood. Trace it from the dawn of the 
awaking of the human intellect to a sense of its 
own rights and faculties, down to the present 
hour — from the days when the obscure Monk of 
Eisleben went forth to battle with Tetzel and 
Eckius, down to the triumph of the rail-car and 
the steam-ship — the path of human progress 
has been opening and widening ; sunbeam after 
sunbeam has burst upon it ; shout afler shout of 
victory has thrilled across it ; rank after rank of 
mighty men, all armed and dauntless in the 
great cause of human melioration, of truth, have 
pressed into it; — and still on and still wider it 
opens, until it is lost in immortal brightness, 
wad a great sound of Hallelujahs is heard, ^^ Like 
the voice of many waters." — The printing-press 
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and the mariner^s compass — the Puritan sacri- 
fice for religious freedom and the Declaration of 
Independence — what were they but palpable 
and embodied expressions of the human soul, 
marking at once its power and its progress? 
And where, I ask, in the archives of all antiqui- 
ty, will you find such triumphant and effectual 
works as these ? These were for the benefit of 
the whole human race. The orations of Cicero 
and the pleas of Demosthenes, will be read by 
the scholar, while the Latin and the Greek 
tongues shall live — the marbles of Palmyra and 
the Acropolis, the mystic symbols of Isis and 
Osiris, will excite the admiration and wonder of 
the antiquary and the traveller, until they shall 
have crumbled or faded away. But what will 
they do for the melioration of humanity ? Ulti- 
mately they may contribute their aid, but imme- 
diately they are limited and confined to a few^ in 
their very nature; — but the mariner's compass 
guides the bark of the Esquimaux amid his 
jagged icebergs, and dirdcts the fisherman of 
Siam through the waters of the Indian sea. The 
printing-press thunders in the far islands of the 
ocean, and its trophies are read by the .shores of 
remote Oregon. The religious freedom of the 
Puritans has planted altars upon the rocks and 
in the forests, that bigotry and oppression shall 
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nev«r move — and the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence has shaken the bondage of the Russian 
serf and the throne of the Ottoman. — These are 
deeds that tell for all men — that tell upon the 
faculties of the soul and its destiny — and these 
are triumphs of the age. Look around you. 
What were the theories of the star-reading 
Chaldee, the forgotten arts of Egypt, the dreams 
of Plato the divine, the tuneful poetry of Maro, 
compared to the astronomy of Newton, the geol- 
ogy of Bucklatfd and Lyell, the philosophy of 
Bacon, the triumphs of Franklin and the practi- 
cal skill of Davy ? And what, what, were the 
hoary ^religions of old, manifeste'd in forms of 
marble, in the libation and the sacrifice, in the 
augur and the oracle, — O ! what were these 
compared with that Religion that was heralded by 
angels, that was established in the mission and 
by the Blood: of Jesus, and the function of which 
is, " to preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal 
the broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the 
captives, and recovering of sight to the blind, to 
set at liberty them that are bound, to preach the 
acceptable year of the Lord ? " 

These things are of the spirit of the age. 
They are elements of the great principles that 
are operating throughout the world, to the im- 
provement and progress of the race — the prin- 
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ciples that are shaking thrones and sundering 
fetters, that are overthrowing blood-stained altars, 
and pouring light and knowledge upon the on- 
ward and upward path of humanity. — Said we 
not rightly, then, that never ii^i the annals of the 
world, has it witnessed a time so interesting and 
remarkable as this ? We wish you to consider 
this aspect of affairs — we wish you to act dili- 
gently and unweariedly in reference to it. It is 
for you to lay hold of these great principles of 
human good, and urge them forward. It is for 
you now to buckle on your armor and enter the 
field. We have said before, and we repeat the 
idea — - the destinies of, the future depend much 
upon you. To discharge your obligations aright, 
you must study and practise all your duties. 
You must examine the signs of the times, and 
seize the true and battle against the false. You 
must be awake and active — and "Finally, 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 
things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; 
if there be any virtue, and if there be any 
praise, think on these things.^' 

III. Let me direct your attention to anotlier 
subject. Consider the advaxUcLges which you 
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enjoy. — You have seen the responsibility of 
your position in society — you have considered 
the spirit of the age ; I wish you now to reflect 
upon the means and the motives, which enable 
you and urge you to practise your duties effectu- 
ally and well. — Consider the advantage which 
you enjoy in regard to Education, The dark- 
ness of the feudal ages, when the stem baron 
made his mark with his sword-pommel, and 
when learning was confined to the clerkly closet 
and the priestly cell, has long since passed away. 
Neither is it a day when knowledge is the ex- 
clusive possession of the upper or wealthier 
classes, and is withheld from the poor and the 
laboring. I view the wide diffusion of useful 
information, as one of the happiest omens of the 
age. In our own land, especially^ is the spirit of 
intelligence in active operation and its happiest 
results are manifest. There is a school-house 
almost wherever there is a settled community, 
and books of valuable and practical wisdom are 
found in the hands of the poorest and most ob- 
sciire. The influence of the Press is extensive, 
and in many respects salutary. The golden 
seeds of education have been sown broadcast 
over the hills and the valleys of our fair domain, 
the sunshme and the shower he^ve fallen upon 
them, and the fields are covered with verdure 
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and with promise. — Of this advantage you par- 
take. There is a manifest, and, on your part, a 
highly beneficial difference between the systems 
of instruction held in the days of your fathers, 
and those employed at the present time. You 
have no excuse for being ignorant or ill-informed 
— you have privileges far beyond those of other 
times. The weapon of knowledge, polished and 
powerful, is in your hands — it depends upon 
you whether it shall be wielded for your own 
profit and for that of others. 

To the advantages which you enjoy as deni- 
zens of this republican land^ I have already 
alluded, in connection, with another subject. 
They are such as distinguish you from the in- 
habitants of any other portion of the globe. 
There is no fetter here that can restrain free 
thought, and no inquisition that can condemn and 
check the course of lawful action. What your 
hands find to do, you may do, what duty prompts 
you to perform you may perform. You may 
plant your own vine and fig-tree ahd sit under 
their grateful branches, and none shall molest 
you or make you afraid. You may strike for 
the true, the right, and the holy, and stout hearts 
and strong arms, rising up under the genial 
protection of freedom, will join you in the batde. 
You have not to probe secretly at the foundations 
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of royal dynasties — you have not to suppress 
the language of burning thought — lest it should 
ofiend the ears of castellated and titled nobility ; 
— the land is your own, and you have a right to 
speak and to act — for yourselves and for others. 
Once more ; — Consider that to you is given 
the priceless boon of the Gospel, With all its 
privileges, and all its blessings, it is beaming full 
around you. Its lofty hopes, its glorious prom- 
ises, its holy influences, are for you. It is the 
grand Principle of your own perfection and of 
the perfection of mankind. It is the conserving 
Power of all true government, the light and 
energy of real knowledge, the source and life 
of the noblest and most exalted freedom. He 
who wields the weapons with which this fur- 
nishes him, wields weapons that are for good, 
weapdns that shall never be turned aside anfJ 
that must conquer. You see its triumphs all 
around you. The glittering eagles of the Roman 
have crumbled upon his banners — but where 
now is that Standard of the Cross, which, 
eighteen centuries ago, was reared among his 
columns and his altars ? It floats over millions 
who flock around it in the extent of almost two 
continents, and it waves upon the shores of dis- 
tant lands, whose dwellers have long " sat in the 
darkness and shadow of death" — And what 
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have been the effects which have attended the 
triumphant march of the Gospel through the 
nations ? The light and the life, the melioration 
and the progress, of which we have already 
spoken. Even now, where it has passed, ban- 
ners have gone gone down and blood-stained 
swords have been sheathed before it, mercy has 
sat in the tribunal of the magistrate, hatred has 
been changed to love, knowledge has broken 
through the clouds of superstition and ignorance, 
order and harmony have been established in 
society, prosperity and gladness have beamed 
forth, and Hosannas of Salvation, with the voices 
of song and of timbrel, have sounded across the 
dark waters of human guilt and sorrow ! — Such 
is the Principle which you enjoy. Such are the 
weapcms which are ready to your hands. Such 
is the Source from which you may gather the 
richest treasures of the soul, the most infallible 
remedy for misery and sin, and the surest de- 
ment of the improvement of the human kind. 

Such are your priviliges, my friends ; and now 
let me ask you — have you any excuse if you do 
not work for your own welfare and for that of 
others? Have you any excuse if you do not 
fulfil all your Duties ? Is there one of you who 
can plead any ? — I trust that you will faithfully 
discharge them. I trust that the resolution to 
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do SO has become fixed in your hearts, and will 
determine and guide your actions. Do not neg- 
lect or pervert these privileges. Do not, by any 
action of your own, put them for one moment 
out of your reach. The thought of neglected 
privileges, of high hopes crushed by our own im- 
prudence, of wise counsel unheeded to our own 
shame, and, through us, to the injury of others, 
must be torturing to the reflective mind. If not 
the wheel of Ixion- and the stone Sisyphus, it is 
the drinking of deep and bitter dregs from 
draughts which our own hands have prepared. — 
Employ, then, all your privileges, and improve all 
your opportunities — and " Finally, brethren, 
whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report ; if there 
be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things," 

IV. I remark, once more, that I wish you To 
consider the raanner and the means of perform- 
ing your Duties^ You may injure the best of 
causes by injudicious action and by wrong 
methods. The history of Christianity will testify 
to this. Mild, peaceful and forgiving as the 
Gospel is, smoking piles and blood-stained scaf- 
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folds have been reared in its name, and men 
have sought to propagate at the point of the 
sword and by mail-sheathed hosts and flaunting 
banners. I would not wittingly lift my voice 
against one pure principle of good, or retard its 
operation for a moment in the heart of a single 
individual — but still I venture to suggest the 
thought, that we are inclined to ultraism in 
carrying out some of the noble and benevolent 
objects of the day — that We are prone to be 
somewhat violent and rash and hasty in further- 
ing out measures among the people. At least, 
if this be not the case, it is well to beware of it. 
We must not strain even a righteous principle 
too far — the bow that would send the arrow to 
the mark, drawn beyond its proper bent will 
break — the flame with which we would kindle 
the domestic hearth and light the devotional 
altar, hurled carelessly too and fro, may set on 
Are our dwelling. Zeal and tumult are not al- 
ways the most effectual agents of good. The 
whirlwind will toss the foamy wavefs and uproot 
the forest — but the mariner trims his sail, and 
the husbandman goes forth to toil, in the steady 
and genial breeze. The violent shower will 
swell the torrents and deluge the ^arth, but the 
dews that fall all secretly and still, nourish the 
leaves and the grass and give freshness to the 
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flowers — Not that I would argue from this 
against associated action. Not that I would 
speak against energy and true zeal. But I would 
have you avoid those rash acts, those stormy ex- 
citements, that only convulse and agitate, hut 
achieve no durable triumphs and no real prog- 
ress for the cause in which they woric. 

But to a consideration of the means of carrying 
out your Duties. Those which pertain to you, 
individually, ieire to be cherished by self-sacrifice, 
by resolution,' by study and by prayer. The 
manner in whiqh you may benefit others, will de- 
pend upon the circumstances under your control. 
If you are wealthy you possess a powerful. mean 
of doing good. Wealth, in this life, is often the 
handmaid of Patriotism, Philanthropy and Beli- 
gion. It rears their institutions, it clothes and 
feeds their beneficiaries, it prints their Bibles. 
Such let it be in your hands. You cannot carr^ 
it beyond the grave. You must leave it, like so 
much dust, behind you, when you pass the shadow 
gates of death. Are there not those, let me ask, 
who from apathy, or selfishness, or some other 
cause, do not contribute to tfie extent which they 
are able, to those things which are right and just 
and good ? Are not too many indififerent to the 
wants of the poor, the claims of intellect, and 
▼urtue and Religion ? Do they not slumber in 
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apathy and lose themselves in the surges of gay- 
ety and pleasure, while suffering and sorrow are 
around them? Do they not see education re- 
tarded, morals grow weak, and the interests of 
Eeligion decline, when, by putting forth their 
hands, they might do much to aid them ? Let 
the rich reflect upon this matter. Let them look 
to it, that the great cause of hum^n happiness 
and human progress and perfection is not per- 
verted and perplexed in its course for want of 
means which they might bestow, and which it is 
their duty to give. 

But, powerful and unfailing as the influence of 
wealth is upon the mechanism of human prog- 
ress, or in the cause of human happiness, it is 
not, by any means, the only effectual principle. 
Those who cajanot give gold or silver, may give 
the tribute of intellectual and moral labor — of 
influence, and of individual service. There is 
no man in the ii^orld but what. can be good. 
Look up at the heavens above you. There is 
star after star, all through the infinite realm of 
space — some shedding down streams of glorious 
radiance*— some bestowing only a feeble light — 
but, nevertheless, all pouring their tribute of 
brightness from their golden urns, and all hav- 
ing, in the general system of the \iniverse, an 
oflSce of good and of blessing to fulfil. So every 
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man may shed his portion of light and perform 
his function of benevolence, whatever may be 
his station in socie^as respects wealth. No; 
if this hour we were tb dispense with the one or 
the other of these agents of doing good — wealth 
and mental power — which should we choose? 
Powerful as they are, would we not throw by the 
dazzling riches of the world, and employ that 
principle which is universal, and which is des- 
tined to Kve and to triumph, when Uiese ingots 
and graven coins may have crumbled to white 
and mouldering ashe&? Would we not use, and 
pray for, a portion at least of that power with 
which the humble fishermen of Galilee and the 
followers of the lowly Nazarene, subdued na- 
tions, and overthrew altars, and caused the hearts 
of the mighty to tremble ? We might employ 
the golden talisman, we might win an outward 
subjection, we might gladden the homes of the 
poor and the desolate; but with the other we 
should win souls, we should secure men to virtue 
by the incorruptible bond of principle, we should 
teach the poor how to be rich indeed) and glad- 
den the desolate with joy like that which grows 
in the Paradise of God. — He, then, who is pos- 
sessed of moral and intellectual power, possesses 
the best of means for discharging his duty. But, 
how many fine talents are buried in the dust, 
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and wasted and perverted in evil ways ! What 
an amount of mental power rests in the scale of 
sin and folly ! How many soaring minds are 
there, who are gathering wisdom down among 
the tombs and the shrines of this world's philos- 
ophy, instead of sitting at the feet of Jesns, and 
mounting up in the pure atmosphere of holiness 
and virtue ! How many lyres that are strung all 
along the steeps of Parnassus and twined with 
wreaths wet with the gushing Helicon, that 
should be catching their strains from Angel- 
voices, and sounding all through the wide earth, 
the praises of God and the paeans of virtue, until 
its hills and valleys shall sing with jubilee ! How 
many expanded minds and warm hearts, that are 
narrowing and growing callous, in schemes c^ 
selfish interest and the doings of the busy world, 
which should be active, unwearied, unceasing, in 
their toil for the Glory of God and the benefit of 
mankind! Oh! let not your talents be thus 
abused and restrained and perverted ! 

I shall specify the means that lie at your 
hands no farther. Suffice it to say that all have 
means, and all are bound to employ them. Use, 
then, your gifts, whatever they may be, and use 
them aright. And "Finally, brethren, whatso- 
ever things are true, whatsoever are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things 
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are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso- 
ever things are of good report ; if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these 
things." 

I shall oflfer, in this discourse, no more specific 
subjects for your consideration. Those which I 
have now presented, have been urged with the 
idea of fastening upon your hearts the resolution 
to act upon the duties which for a few evenings 
have occupied your attention. With you I now 
leave the consideration of these duties, and of the 
motives which press you to observe them. You 
must think, and decide, and act, for yourselves. 

We have now arrived at the conclusion of this 
work. To me, it ha^ been a pleasant toil ; to 
you, I hope, not without interest and profit. I 
have to thank you for your kind and respectful 
attention. I feel, as I look back upon my labor, 
that it has been imperfect and desultory. I know 
that the opinions expressed are fallible, and that 
the themes were vast, I have wrought with 
unskilful weapons and with inexperienced hands. 
I have been teaching, when, in fact, I should 
have been taught. — But, feeble and imperfect 
as my work may be, I have the satisfaction of 
knowing that I have toiled in the cause of hu- 
manity and virtue — that my efibrts have been 
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in bohalf of that class to which I am happy to 
belong — that I have spoken for the welfare of 
the country of which I am proud and which I 
love — and that I have given testimcHiy for that 
Gospel which is to us Salvation and Joy and 
Peace. 

My friends, our course in this great world is 
varied. You will go oat into its depths to strive 
and to toil in different spheres. Some of you, 
perchance, will wander among the monuments 
of distant lands ; some of you will toss upon the 
ocean's bosom ; some of you will go forth to 
labor in the fields of husbandry ; some to lift the 
ponderous sledge ; some to toil at the thundering 
loom ; some to traffic in the busy taart ; some to 
study the volumes of professional lore — some 
one way and some another, we shall go forth 
scattered and a&r. But we must all go forth to 
acL We must all go forth to occupy a station 
and to fulfil a destiny in life. The only course 
which will lead you on aright, is that which is 
marked out by your duties. — The thought that I 
have been the humble instrument of inducing 
even one individual to coiuader and to practise 
these duties, would be to me a source of heart- 
felt and unfailing joy — both now, and when we 
stand among the Angels, and drink of the waters 
that gush from the Throne of God and the Lamb. 
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There lies our loftiest object. With that are 
connected the highest considerations. There 
the heat and the burden of /life's toil are never 
felt, and the trials and temptations of earth lie 
far behind. — That after lives well spent, in the 
service of God and man and in the discharge of 
every duty, we may all finally meet, to worship 
and to praise, to wear the palm-wreaths and sing 
the songs of Paradise, to shine in the beauty of 
redemption, to walk the streets of the New Jeru- 
salem, and to sit and reign in heavenly places in 
Christ Jesus, is my wish and my prayer. — " Fi- 
nally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things v are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever 
things are lovely, whatsoever. things are of good 
report ; if there be any virtue, and if the?:e be 
any praise, think on these things.^' — Amen. 
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Delivered before the Richmond Lyceum, nr the Capi- 
tol, April 3, 1839. 



Gentlemen of the RUhr/iond Lyceum: 

I presume that yoa ha^e already anticipatecL from the 
occasion, the general strain of remark which I shall em- 
ploy at this time. The anniversary of an institution like 
yours, calls for some topic of an intellectual and moral 
nature, and such, whatever specific grade it may occupy, 
is the character of the address to which, for a brief por- 
tion of time, I request your attention. And here permit 
me to say, that I feel my own inadequacy to the iuU ac- 
complishment of the duty required by the present circum- 
stances. ' Such an opportunity as this should ever be pos- 
sessed by the giant and master spirits of the age — the 
skilful and industrious laborers in the great cause of prog- 
ress — who are out in the field of humanity, toiling in 
the sunshine and' blessing the shower, removing ob- 
structions, opening the goodly soil and scattering abroad 
and afar the seeds, we trust, of a rich and glorious har- 
vest for their country. It needs such meU as these, who 
can lay bare all the kinews of a subject, and show its full 
force and importance ; and I feel, therefore, I repeat, my 
inadequacy to the task now assigned me. I will only 
premise farther, that I shall advance no novel topic, nor 
indulge in any startling: theory or singular and ingenious 
argument — content with the fact, that the publication of 
essential, and, it is to be feared, much neglected truth, 
however trite it may be, is better than the exhibition of 
many finely wrought and beautiftil devices^ , 
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I lay down, as the motto to my discourse, the broad 
maxim, that intelligence is essentially reqdisite to the 
PROSPERITY OP A NATION. I usc the tcfm prosperit/y here, 
in an extensive sense, meaning by it, all that relates to 
progress, happiness and safety. I presume that no one 
"Will dispute this proposition, but that it will be received 
as a truism. It requires no argument, therefore, to sus- 
tain it, or to convince you of its correctness. If it did, 
our evidence is palpable, and ready to the tongue of every 
one who has at all reflected upon the subject. We point 
to the primitive or savage man, surrounded by all the 
rude circumstances' of his condition. He plucks his food 
from the thick greenwood and the running stream, sleeps 
beneath a roof of bark, and clothes himself with skins 
won by his prowess in hunting. Physically, he is perfect. 
His is the robost frame, the pliant smew and the stalwart 
arm. You would readily select him for display in a tri- 
nmpihal procession, or a gallant and mighty war host 
He is free, and, doubtless, m many respects happy. But, 
after all, his happiness is in a great measure, at least, 
derived from the gratification of the lower faculties of 
our nature— his freedom is that of the wild beast, and 
maintained by a strong arm and a "red right hand.'' 
Those wholesome restraints which bind society together, 
and prevent the disastrous outbreaking of evil passions, 
and are the safe^ards of property and life — those better 
and inward principles or action, which obtain among 
other portions of humanity, are in his mode of existence, 
unknown, or but feebly exercised. Has his cabin been 
fired by some hostile brand 1 In the spirit of retaliation, 
a village smoulders in ruins, and fields are blighted ; is 
his brother murdered to-day 1 — to-morrow, the avenging 
weapon quivers in the bosom of the transgressor. But it 
is unnecessary to specify and to direct 3rodr attention to 
all the revolting evils of superstition and ignorance. You 
have but to turn your eyes to those lands where knowl- 
edge is cultivated and d'ifiused among the people, and yon 
will behold, every where, the benefits of civilization, the 
supremacy of law, and the blessed sanctity of religion ; 
and you will discover a contrast as marked as that which 
exists on the ph)rsical globe, between that portion where 
" the day beams " rest, and the hemisphere which sleeps 
in star-light and in shadow. 

But we may illustrate the truth of our proposition betT 
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. ter, perhaps, by histor^r. We refer to the middle ages — 
the dark lapse which intervened from the overthrow of 
the regal city by the iron-handed Goth, to the dawning of 
mental splendor and the revival of letters, in the four- 
teenth century. A period of wide-spread and deep-seated 
intellectual and moral torpor was this ! The perception 
and energy of true and spiritual • religion were dim and 
weak — lost in the thick gloom of ignorance, and fettered, 
in their free impulses, by an all-despotic power. The 
living principle of genius was almost without an oracle 
upon earth. The home of wisdom was in the past. Her 
shrines were the tombs of the mighty dead, and her rec- 
ords the chronicles of ancient glory. We do not mean 
to say that all was darkness. Here and there were orbs 
of light, burning solitary and far apart in the vast and 
lonely firmament. There were learned and skilful men^ 
whose nice distinctions in reasoning and subtle meta- 
phjTsics, were worthy Aristotle, their master. And there 
was poetrv, too, thrilling through the proud ranks of the 
brave, and melting in the lays of the Troubador — flow- 
ing where the " bright wine " flowed in the festal hall, 
and breathed beneath the lattice, or in the bower of 
beauty. 

Physical energy — the zeal and animation which do not 
depend upon the exercise of the loftiest faculties of mind 
— were not lacking. A high sense of honor, courage, 
and a reckless daring, mingled with a romantic fervor of 
love, were the distinguishing traits of the higher classes 
of the time. Young men, panting with ardor for the 

f olden spurs, cheerfully underwent all the hardships ind- 
ent to the course of training which secured them, and 
held wounds and pain as easv conditions to the obtaining 
of the victor's wreath and the smiles of " Ladye-Love." 
The bold baron deemed it a glorious end to die, " full 
knightly in his harness." The gage was but thrown into 
the ring, and kings moved to the conflict ; and a poor 
hermit lilted up his voice and told of the blessed shrine 
and the holy sepulchre, and lo I an hundred banners float- 
ed to the wmds, ten thousand lances flashed in sunshine, 
and the earth shook beneath the thundering tread of the 
red-cross warriors — the glory and chivalry of Europe. 

But, allow all the intelligence and energy we can to 
this period, still it must merit the appellation of the dark 
or irtm age. Still it rested upon the world, a long, long 
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night, brooding between the illustrious times of antiquity 
and the glory of a brighter morning. Its starry gleam- 
ings, as we have said, were few and far between — or, 
perhaps, in its earlier or latter watches, the descended 
orb or the past yet gilded here and there a mountain-peak, 
or the gray light of the approaching dawn fell dim and 
uncertainly upon the distant and misty summits. But in 
the depths, the depths I — below, and all abroad, was thick 
and jpalpable gloom. The intellect of the great mass 
slept in shadow, silent, and almost stagnant, like the 
doomed waters of the Eastern Sea. In describing any 
nation or period, we regard its general traits, and fix its 
character from these. While, then, we remember that 
there were men like Erigena, Alfred, Abelard, and John 
of Salisbury, we also remember that such were excep- 
tions, and rare exceptions to the common rale. And we 
must not forget, moreover, the nature of much of even 
the wisdom that did exist at that time. It was blended 
with mysticism, employed on idle questions and in dia- 
lectic contests, and moulded to the uses of a subtle and 
scholastic philosophy. Concerning such men as Scotus 
and Aquinus, " the most subtle " and " the angelic " doc- 
tors, we might, perhaps, appropriately use the language 
of Milton— they 

" Apart sat on a hill retired, 

In thoughts more elevate and reasoned hi^h| 
. . « * * * * 

And foand do end in wandering mazes lost." 

Now these abstractions and chimeras could have none 
of those universal and purifying effects which flow from 
true philosophy. Knowledge, confined to the student's 
cell, or imi)risoned in the dark walls of the cloister, could 
not move in its own free sphere and shed abroad its 
healthful and glorious influences. "When we call this a 
dark age, therefore, we speak particularly of the condi- 
tion of (he people — the common people — the everlasting 
pillars of society. They give the hues and changes to 
times and nations. The impulses of the great and the 
wisdom of the learned, are important, chiefly, as affecting 
the mass. To that the philosopher looks with an inter- 
ested eye. He may not heed the breezes which rustle 
among the flowers, or the gushing fountains that sparkle 
in the sun ; but his eye will closely watch the cloud that 
darkens up the great heavens, and his ear-listen continu- 
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ally to the murmurs of the mighty and resistless ocean. 
He calls it a resolution only, when the multitude moves, 
or is moved — when the bondage of ignorance or the foot 
of the oppressor falls heavily upon them — or when a 
regeneralmg i^irit goes forth among their ranks, and stirs 
the pulses of the universal heart. 

It is unnecessary for me to dwell upon the features of 
the popular character, during the period of which we are 
speaking. The light of knowledge being thus feeble and 
dim, we know, also, that the upper classes were enveloped 
in darkness and pervaded with many and deep vices ; and 
from their condition we may infer that of the lower or- 
ders. If ignorance and immorality prevailed among the 
lofty and high-bom, what could be expected of the serf or 
villein, separated and bound down by the rigid distinc- 
tions of the Feudal Sjrstem 1 If it was found necessary to 
institute an inquiry " whether the officiating clergy could 
read the Grospels and Epistles correctly," and if " military 
exploits were the business, and gross luxury the amuse- 
ment of the nobles,"* what must have been the situation 
of the dependants and vassals, the laborers and fighting 
men, thralled to the service of those whose will was their 
law. and as it were their life. 

Your own knowledge then, and the obvious answer to 
these questions, will sufficiently exhibit the condition of 
Europe in the middle ages — tne time of combats and or- 
deals, of relics and legends — and when "in the shadows 
of universal ignorance, a thousand superstitions, like foul 
animals of night, were propagated and nourished." t 

Such is the period of history to which we refer in illus- 
tration of our proposition. We ask, what was the great 
cause of this thick and universal darkness 1 No doubt 
obscures our answer. It was the declension of knowledge 
which look place in the latter days of the Roman empire, 
and which, as we have seen, became almost total at its 
overthrow — whether we refer that result solely to the 
hand of the barbarian, or attribute it, in connection with 
this cause, to a gradual decay, which makes it not un- 
reasonable to suppose that, in the words of a historian,* it 
would " have been almost equally extinguished if the 
august throne of the Caesars had been left to moulder by 
its intrinsic weakness." We find, during the closing 

* Enfield's Hist. Phil. f Dallam. ^^ ^ q^ J^^llam. 
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jrears of that great power which had shadowed the na- 
tions, that science was contemned, art corrupted, study 
neglected or perverted — a feeble poetry, a barbarous 
latmity, a prevalence of superstition, and " a general in- 
difference towards the cultivation of letters." Upon this 
weakness and dissolution, rushed the barbarian, like a 
dark torrent— sweeping and trampling down the pride of 
the ancient time — its statues and shrines, and columns 
and trophies— overflowing landmarks, revolutionizing 
customs, abolishing laws, and changing the whole aspect 
of the western world. 

But, upon that gloomy lapse which we have heea con- 
templating^, and of which these things were the causes, 
there broke, at leDsth, a glorious radiance. And mark 
what produced the change. As we have before said, the 
dawn was developed gradually. "We find so early as the 
beginning of the eleventh century, that schools were es- 
tablished in different portions of Europe, and contributed 
their aid in the coming revival of letters. The orbs of 
Dante and Petrarch still more dispelled the night, 
sparkling with golden lustre in the clear horizon, and 
smging and heralding, like morning stars, the beamings 
of approaching dav. But a great cause of this glorious 
reformation was the immigration of learned men, from 
the east. Upon the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks, many of these left their coimtry, bearing with 
them " the Greek fire " to other and desolate altars. From 
this broke forth a living spirit of enthusiasm in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. Learning found, every where, an 
asylum among the great, and princes were competitors 
in the good cause. Old manuscripts were plucked from 
their dusty hiding places, and obsolete volumes opened to 
the eager hand of the student. Genius revelled once 
more among the creations of the past, and strains of wis- 
dom flowed out again in the measures of the Attic tongue. 
Once more was Greece a watch-word for intellectual 
energy, and her temples and hill sides, her mountains and 
valleys, her great names and her battle-fields, were hal- 
lowed by classic recollection. Once more did inspiration 
catch its breathings at Pind^s, and dreams of the poet- 
land were fashioned after Tempe ! 

But this revolution, glorious as it was, would have been 
comparatively, of but little importance, and inappropriate 
to our subject, were it not for the effects which it pro- 
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daced, and the great events connected with it. We dis- 
cover about this period, a moving among all the elements 
of society. The darkness of ignorance and the bondage 
of superstition are dispelled and broken, and forms of 
light and beauty leap from the vast chaos, like the kin- 
dlings of a new creation. The spirit of invention and 
the hand of skill have been at worK — the mariner has a 
guide on the lonely and heaving deep, and the press, the 
PRESS has broke forth in its splendor, and its innuence is 
smiting and awakening hearts. The bark of the adven- 
turous navigator has passed "'the stormy cape " and found 
the far shores of Hindostan, and the " Te Deum " of " the 
world-seeking Genoese" has thrilled on the distant 
breezes of Bahama. There is a murmuring of stren^h 
under ancient and deep-set foundations, and a trembling 
of hoary dynasties. There is a hurtling in the air, of 
voices answering to voices — and, anon, there go up thun- 
der shouts rending the high concave with their power. 
And old, gra^ altars have crumbled, and chains, and mi- 
tres and crosiers are passing away, and there is a princi- 
ple of spiritual energy stirring in the souls of men that 
marks it as a great and sf)ecial era in the history of the 
race — the rising up of mind from its long sleep of ages I 

I am aware, gentlemen, that I have been dwelling upon 
a point which I presumed, in the commencement, to be 
superfluous. But we have been contemplating an inter- 
esting period in the history of mind, and one which 
strongly supports our proposition, and in this fact, and 
the hope that its present exhibition will have a beneficial 
tendency, I find my excuse for having so long detained you. 

I proceed to remark, that in order clearly to establish 
the truth of our maxim, it is necessary to understand the 
sense in which we use the term " mteUigencey We do 
not mean by it, then, only a cultivated taste, or a certain 
state of intellectual excellence. If so, we believe that our 
maxim might easily be proved false, by a reference to 
historical facts, or to individual experience. The simple 
shepherd- races, or the nomadic tribes of the olden time, 
may have been happier than the dwellers of haughty 
Baiylon, or of Rome in its hour of purple greatness. 
They felt not the withering corruption which steals upon 
that nation whose moral restraints are not commensurate 
to its pomp and physical power, nor the disaffections and 
convulsions, which rend the bosom of an empire when all 
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the people are not ftilly and truly enlightened. The re- 
finements of art, or the splendor of intellect, could not 
bestow upon those mighty kingdoms the loftiest station in 
the power of human attainment, nor the boon of perpe- 
tuity. So with individuals. He whose genius sways the 
hearts of thousands, and who 

** Stoops to touch the loftieit thought," . 

may suffer the keen anguish of a mind diseased, and pass 
away, untimely and in darkness, from the earth. 

Allow me, then, to present, under two heads, my defini- 
tion of intelligence. 

In the first place — it is the dear perception of truth and 
duty. That people which is truly intelligent, will possess 
a due regard for righteous and equitable laws, the rights 
of property, and the authority of religion. A partial 
knowledge of some, or of all these, may prove the decep- 
tions cause of overthrow and ruin. The abstract idea of 
liberty, for instance, without a regard to those just bounds 
which limit and define it, may produce the dreams of- the 
enthusiast, or the excesses of a mob. That nation which, 
obtaining a view of freedom, rises up and breaks the fet- 
ters that have bound it, may exert a mighty and redeem- 
ing influence upon mankind; but when, in its zeal for 
liberty, it sweeps away wholesome restraints, and uproots 
all " the ancient landmarks " of society, it presents to the 
world, the horrid spectacle of a community lawless and 
ungovemed — with anarchy raging in its midst, and blood 
upon its altars. I select this illustration, and dwell upon 
it, because I deem it peculiarly appropriate to the present 
subject. In speaking of the prosperity of a nation, it is 
needless for me to say, that I have specific reference to 
our own dear land, and I think that some of the chief evils 
to be dreaded by us, will spring from the abuse pf the 
principle of liberty. It requires intelligence — "a clear 
perception of truth and duty V— to prevent and crush 
them. Without that liberty which we enjoy, no nation 
can flourish in all its parts ; and going upon this truth as 
an admitted premise and one superfluous to maintain in 
this country, I merely suggest those cautions which are 
necessary to the preservation of that freedom, and, conse- 
quently, to our national prosperity. A due knowledge 
of, and a regard to, just restraints, we say, then, are 
necessary to the existence of liberty; for without these, 
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the subject is not free, but is ia bondage to a worse than 
regal despotism. His property, his life and holiest privi- 
leges are not safe, when the supremacy of law binds not 
the whole and the perception of light is dim and feeble. 
So, Art may rear its classic temples, and Literature adorn 
its groves and porches, but if m the heart of the nation 
there is no regard to the sanctions of justice, and if it does 
not throb to all the impulses of duty, it is not a truly intel- 
ligent, it possesses not the elements of a prosperous one. 

I have spoken of the authority of religion. I refer to 
the spirit of Christianity, and unhesitatingly proclaim it 
to be the great conservative principle of society. I am 
aware that there is a doctrine, certainlv as old as the 
days of Hobbes, and which has, I think, been recently 
broached among us, that it is for the interest of civil 
sovereigns and ail commonwealths that there should be 
neither a Deity nor any religion. And it is said to be so, 
because if there be a Power which is feared more than 
that of the temporal ruler, the authority which he should 
maintain is put in peril. But to refute this arfi;ument 
here, would oe an act of supererogatiol!. None but the 
cunning ruler or the tyrant, require such a weapon — he 
who would chain men to his foot-stool by the Donds of 
policy, or awe his people by the outstretched and bloody 
scourge. Go back with it, then, to the earlier and darker 
ages of the world — to the times of the Locrian lawgiver, 
and the blood-written code of Draco. We say, that the 
very contrary to this result would be the effect of intelli- 
gent action upon the precepts of Christianity. Its teach- 
ings direct us to love our neighbors as ourselves — to 
" Render unto Caesar the things that are Csesar's, and to 
Gk)d the things that are God's" — to "obey magistrates," 
and to " submit to every ordinance of man for the Lord's 
sake." It throws the eternal authority of its all-binding 
precepts around the executive power, condemning, it is 
true, the evil ruler — and who aoes not 1— but protectiag 
him who doeth rightly. The Sovereign of the Universe 
has delegated authority to men, and he who rules in 
justice will never find his dictates at war with those of 
Christianity — for then, he is a medium through which 
Christianity acts, and the power of the magistrate is but 

" An image of Hi* own." 

But religion is a conservative principle of society, 
moreover, because it has an iofluence where the civil law 
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cannot operate. The sanctions of the latter cannot re- 
move all the causes of evil, nor produce every form of 
good. They can guard from the outer and grosser vices 
— from the more palpable sins — but they cannot go 
down into the heart, and move upon all the springs of 
private action, and make pure the motive. This Chris- 
tianity only, can do ; and being capable of doing this, it 
must be vitally essential to accomplish the ends of all jusl 
government, and to secure the real prosperity of a nations 
Could we, from the crystal battlements of some near star, 
overlook the wide earth, wherever we beheld the isles of 
beauty and the places of light, there is Christianity — 
there are its precepts and its practices — its shrines and 
temples. 

This great truth should be remembered and acted 
upon ; and, in educating a people, in spreading knowled^ 
abroad, let not an element of true intelligence so essential 
as an aci^uaintance with the teachings and requirements 
of Christianity, be neglected or feebly employed. 

Our second definition of intelligence is — the diffusion 
of knowledge amJng all the people. Although my remarks 
may be brief upon this point, I would present it as an im- 
portant feature of this discourse. The perception of truth 
and duty, must not only be clear to each individual, but 
universal, through the mass, or the end desired will not 
be obtained. Allow that even in this country, the politi- 
cal action of the many is controlled by a few, still, m one 
way or another, the many must act ere national effects 
are produced. And besides, if this be the case, it can 
only DC the result of a want of intelligence, and this is, in 
fact, not a republic but an oligarch^ ; and " knowledge," 
which " is power," being in the hands of a particular 
class, exerts its legitimate supremacy over those who 
possess it not. But we will not admit this to be true. We 
will iMt admit it to be a fact, that the many are controlled 
by the few, while we behold in our parliamentary assem- 
blies and our triumphant gatherings of the people, among 
the most eloquent and zealous and migjbty^ those whose 
sinews have been hardened under the breezes of heaven, 
whose hands are scarred with toil, and their brows 
marked by the sunshine and the storm. We trust, at 
least, that it will not be, that Bolingbroke's comparison of 
" Dutch travellers,'' * shall apply to the great body of the 

♦ nde Letter on the Spirit of Patriotiam. 
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citizens of this repablic. The privileges which they hold, 
were bought and* nourished in too stem a time of peril 
and of blood, for them to be indifferent or inactive in their 
behalf— to lightly estimate them, or to suffer them to be 
wrenched away from their grasp and controlled by others. 
The regal people 1 Ages have enwrapped them in dark- 
ness, and iron and sandalled feet have trodden them 
down. Thev have rested long, unconscious of their 

gwer, and chains have been thrown on the slumbering 
ellespont. Pampered pride and bloated luxury have 
wrung their spoils from amid their sweat and tears, and 
awful tyranny has reared its very throne upon, and 
crushed them. It is a fearful omnipotence which ha^ 
slept so long at the foundations of empires, and resisted 
not even when scourged mito bleeding 1 And is it not 
Weil that they were thus ignorant of their strength, until 
they had received intellectual light and moral guidance 
sufficient to show them its proper uses f For, had they 
risen up, without these restraints, and in the drunkenness 
of revenge, who will pretend to estimate the results 1 But, 
and joyful am I, we live in a brighter age. The great 
truth has been practised upon, and is \feU where it is not 
practised, that government belongs, primarily, to the peo- 
ple, and all the authority of empire springs among and 
must flow from them, and should be ultimately controlled 
b^ them ; and no earthly power may, lawfully, pluck this 
nght away. A voice of triumph has gone forth at the 
uprising and progress of millions, and we present to the 
eyes of the world, the glorious spectacle of a self-govemed 
people. It is not empty declamation — there is a thrilling 
and sublime meaning in the announcement—- that the 
dweller of the mountain cabin and of the far corners of 
the land, has a voice in the councils of the mightiest 
nation on the globe, and adds his impulse to that power 
which may deepen itsn)road foundations and erect the 
pillars of its future strength. If to the people, then, legiti- 
mately belongs the ruling power, the influences which 
they exert upon our country will secure its good or evil 
destiny. The character of these influences will depend 
upon the condition of those from whom they spring. If 
from an elevated and intelligent community, we may look 
for happy and blessed effects — if otherwise, it needs no 
prophet's vision to assure us of the ill result. These are 
simple and familiar truths, but none the ^e^^important 
18 * 
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because they are so. They lay ihe whole matter plainly 
before us. The prosperity of our country depends upon 
the good influences exerted by the people. Those good 
influences depend upon the universal diflusion of intelli- 
gence. Therefore, the prosperity of our country depends 
upon the universal diffusion of intelligence. 

Such is the importance of the extension of knowledge 
to all the people — and therefore do we include it in oar 
defijiiiion of intelligence. We admit that there may be 
nations, the names of which have descended with immor- 
tal lustre to succeeding ages, on account of their high in- 
tellectual eminence, and yet who have not prospered, but 
have perished and gone down from amon? the living for- 
ever ; but we shall Snd in such instances, mat intelligence 
was only the possession of a few, and that their renown is 
composed, not of the glory which flows from the whole 
enlightened mass, but which sparkles from bright and in- 
individual orbs, scattered here and there. These sinking 
below the horizon, there were no fountains of l^ht kin- 
dliiig among the people — no conservative and redeeming 
power dwelling in the hearts of the crushed and darkened 
million — and so the mighty frabrics crumbled upon their 
basis, and were swept away by the hand of the destroyer. 

Our definition of mtelligence, then, is this — T%e clear 
perception of truth aitd duty and the univeruU diffusion of 
this perception / and this, we think, supporting the essen- 
tial truth of the proposition, will, also, refute all the objec- 
tions which may be made to its general application. The 
anarchist and disorganizer on the one hand, and the 
monarchist or despot on the other, can draw no argu- 
ment, if this be true, to support their claims. They can- 
not argue in this respect, from the past to the future. 
We grant, that in casting our eyes over the history of the 
world, we witness str^ge anomalies. In one portion, we 
see hope and virtue and justice, crushed by brute force 
and trampled upon for ages; — and in another, we behold 
men, when arismg from their bondage, eoually regardless 
of the right, indiscriminately minglmg tne blood of the 
innocent female with that of the cruel tyrant, firing the 
cottage with the palace, and overturning at the same 
blow the throne and the altar. We grant all this — but 
we say, that these very effects have resulted from the 
want of true and wide spread intelligence, and thus oar 
argument gathers strength from these "i^ry Instances. 
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Scatter this knowledge abroad — implant it deep, and 
cherish it — and you will witness its blessed fruit. Jt 
may be a silent and invisible influence, but it is mighty, 
nevertheless; and you shall see nations, like the planets 
above us, swayed by a powerful although an imperceptible 
principle — moving in obedience to its hidden dictates, 
solemnl3r and majestically, beautiful in their harmony, 
and rejoicing in the brightness of their glory. 

But it is time that I should apply these remarks. As I 
have already said, and as you have perceived, I refer 
them directly to our own* country. We would say, 
then, that the truth under consideration is an important 
one ; but no principle, unless acted upon, can be of any 
benefit to us. I desire, therefore, that our countrymen 
should not only believe what has been said, and is so well 
known, but that they should employ it, and carry out its 
dictates practically. 

We live in a land, that, I trust, is to be made the theatre 
of events more glorioas and blessed for humanity than all 
that has been done by illustrious and by-gone empires. I 
trust that the words of Berkely may prove prophetic — 
that 

« TiiM*s noUeit «ni|UBe ii iu lut.** 

Certain it is that we shall not perish, if we perish at all, 
without accomplishing some mighty result, which shall 
designate our name as good or evil on the pages of history. 
We shall not go down thus early from the world, with 
the lustre of only one great event to rescue our memory 
from oblivion. These vast elements which move around 
us — this great machinery of physical power and thought 
and action — must in its operations, produce some impor- 
tant end — must yet accomplish a work of terror or of 
triumph. The result will be according to the use which 
we make of the powerful means within our grasp — an 
untimely end, from the darkness of which no memory of 
early greatness can redeem us, or a glorious eminence 
upon which the shadows of oblivion shall never fall, and 
whence shall go out our influences over the wide earth, to 
bless and to gladden it. 

There is a broad distinction between America and the 
nations of the old world. They have their records of 
antiquity — their dusty archives and crumbling monu- 
ments — from which to draw their immortality and estab- 
lish their renown. Even should they achieve no more, or 
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ignobly fall, the lights that are bumine upon ancient 
shrines and by honored tombs, would shed an imperisha- 
ble splendor upon their ruins. But America has jret to 
create her character ; and ^eat are the responsibilities 
that rest upon her, and critical the trial through which 
she must pass. She has had none of the weaknesses of 
barbarism or the imperfections of infancy to undergo. 
She leaped, mature and panoplied, from the teeming brain 
of her progenitor. She sprang into being when the night 
of dark ages had passed away, and the beamings of intel- 
lect and of moral excellence were around her. She has 
not these excuses, therefore, for her errors, and many of 
her sins will be against knowledge. We have said that 
she has no monuments. We should have said that she 
has monuments — but, unlike those of older nations, if 
she falls darkly, they will but add to her reproach, and be- 
come the objects of mockery to others. They were reared 
and consecrated by our fathers, as pillars of republican 
greatness and goals from which their sons should press 
onward — but now, if we sink or retrograde, we disgrace 
their trust, and leave these precious legacies to stand as 
mementoes of unsuccessful experiment. 

How zealously, then, avoidmg all appearances of evil, 
should we employ those means which will conspire to our 
prosperity and mture eminence ! How narrowly should 
we scrutinize our situation, eradicating the germs of evil, 
and scattering every where the seecfi of good ! If we 
would do thus, let us endeavor by every lawful method to 
diffuse true intelligence among all the people. The rea- 
sons for doing thus have already been presented — the 
means by which we may accomplish the object are simple 
and practicable. Let me say here, that I do not suppose 
we shall ever be able to create a nation of geniuses, or to 
cultivate in every mind the principles of a refined taste. 
To suppose this, would be to suppose a change in the 
nature of things ; and besides, it answers not to the defini- 
tion which I have given of true intelligence. The result 
which we would see accomplished, is a nation of usefully 
enlightened and common-sense people, acquainted with 
the great truths of liistory and nature and revelation, and 
acting upon their knowledge. And to produce this efiect, 
we say, is easy and practicable: Allow me to glance 
slightly at some of the means. 

And, in the first place, I would mention the establish- 
ment of some system of school education, which should be 
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for the benefit, not only of the rich and the able, but the 
poor and necessitous. Indeed, the instruction of the 
latter should be its principal object, for the former have 
always the means and the opportunity requisite to the 
purpose. The child of every free citizen, should have an 
education suflScient to qualify him for ail the duties which 
it will be incumbent on him to perform in after life, as a 
man and an American. The contributions of the wealthy 
and the influence of the powerful, can scarcely be better 
employed than in promoting an object so honorable and 
important to their country. The high tone of morals 
which pervades those portions where such a system is in 
operation, is a sufficient proof of their efficacy. I would 
have the knowledge imparted in this manner, such as I 
have already defined intelligence to be — a clear percej)- 
tion of truth and duty. Beside the influence wnich it 
would exert upon the prosperity of the country, I would 
have, as an exhibition of the genius of republicanism, the 
child of the poor and obscure man — of the war-worn 
veteran, perhaps, or the brave defender of his country — 
stand up and hold his chance with the opulent and the 
mighty. And, as connected with this point, I would men- 
tion here the vast importance of bestowing religious infor- 
mation upon the poorer and more destitute classes. This 
is necessary for all classes — we have shown it to be so — 
but we speak now especially of those who have scarcely 
any or no religious advantages — who are found in almost 
every part of our land, and particularly in the purlieus of 
our large cities — and whose years are spent in igno- 
rance, their Sabbaths in riot, and their whole lives in vice 
and crime, or, at least, with but faint gleamings of the 
knowledge of Christian precept and dutv. It needs such 
spirits as Raikes to go among tnese, and bring them under 
the influence of religion and morality. This mass will 
not be inactive. It will put forth a certain power, and a 
power which will be. felt, too, through the nation; and 
It depends much upon the patriotic and the liberal, 
whether there shall go forth from it the tenants of our 
prisons and our penitentiaries — pollution and guilt to 
darken and to blight — or a blessed influence, which shall 
purify and refresh the obscure places of society. 

Public libraries, are another means" of difiusing intelli- 
gence, to which I would direct your attention. Let these 
be established in every community sufficiently .large to 
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warrant their support. The benefit arising from a popu- 
lar access, under certain regulations, to a collection of 
useful reading matter, you will readily perceive. Instruc- 
tion will thus be placed, in the reach ot every one, which 
cannot be easily obtained in any other manner. Associa- 
tions can afford to purchase valuable works and a quan- 
tity of books, which most individuals are not able to do, 
and thus, from personal contributions, a fund is created 
capable of gratifying the wants and tastes of those, who 
else, from want of opportunity or limited means, would be 
deprived of much pleasure and improvement But, be- 
sides, by this means we may pour light upon distant and 
future generations. It is well for us to commence storing 
up the knowledge of our day for those who shall come 
after ,us. Our libraries may become the receptacles of 
our contemporary literature, and preserve mucn, which, 
although at present well faiown or but little regarded, 
may be of value and importance in other ages. Every 
reader knows the costliness and rarity of the productions 
of two or three centuries back, and of some of the noblest 
works of genius, and will be willing to ^rant a boon to 
posterity which has been denied to him. We need 
not fear that the hand of barbarian ignorance, or the 
violence of an OmaY, will destroy our literary treasures. 
They will prove sources of instruction in our day and 
generation, and stand through all coming time, among 
our proudest monuments and better than all the trophies 
of victorious battle. 
Again -^ as important aids in the diffusion of intelli- 

fence, I would mention lyceums and debating societies, 
view as a cheering omen, the rapid springing up of 
these associations, within these few years, in different 
parts of our country. I so view it, because it indicates 
that there is abroad a thirst for useful information, which 
seeks these establishments as the means of its gratification. 
I so view it, moreover, because a happy influence is ex- 
erted upon that important portion of community, youiig 
me7^, and we may thus hope that its effects will be carried 
out into the most active and busy scenes of life. An en- 
largement upon all the advantages and benefits of these 
societies, would, of itself, form a subject for a lecture, and 
a very appropriate one upon an occasion like this. "We 
might show you the profitable employment of time, else 
wasted in folly, and possibly dissipation — and of money 
otherwise spent idly, and perhaps hurtfuUy. We might 
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show the benefit accraing to the diffident and the back- 
ward, who may there exercise and acquire confidence in 
those abilities with which they are now too modest to 
appear in a wider arena, or gain that information, of 
which, from unfavorable circumstances, they have here- 
tofore been deprived. We are aware that some may 
sneer at these associations as puerile and trifiing, and we 
are happy that they are placed beyond and above the 
necessity of such means of improvement as they afford. 
For our part, we deem them well advanced who are so. 
We believe that grave Wisdom, and profound Learning, 
may mingle in the exercises of the lyceum and the debat- 
ing society with profit. We allow that they may be so 
conducted as to be trifling and puerile, but we deny that 
they necessaril)r are so, and require evidence ere we can 
believe that this is generally the case. Why may they 
not hold an elevated and manly character 7 Must pro- 
found problems of natural science be discussed only m a 
philosophical society 1 Must stern and sober questions be 
agitated solely in the legislative hall or on the floors of 
congress 1 Are not these, and similar subjects, of interest 
and importance out of these places, to which they are 
considered as especially appropriated The power of 
thinking and of reasoning for ourselves, and of expressing 
our opinion readily upon any subject, is an acquirement 
so valuable, that every one should strive to attain it, and 
he is verily guilty who neglects the means of doing this 
when they are in his reach. Knowledge is open to all at 
the present day — there are no robed teachers to whom 
are committed solely the mysteries of learning — her por- 
tals unclose at our touch — we can enter. We need seek 
at the shrine of no oracle — the inmost penetralia of wis- 
dom are accessible by our own endeavors. There are 
fountains of intelligence gushing from a thousand sources, 
and we may freely quafif. There are treasures beneath 
the soil, and if we will diligently search for them, we 
shall bring them up, flashing to the sunlight. We are 
not obliged to follow blindly in the path which others 
have marked out, but we may carry the torch ourselves if 
we will, and first and foremost, we may explore the dark, 
the intricate and the untrodden. All visible things are 
ready for our investigation. The laws of mind and of 
matter, with all their interesting and important truths, 
are open before us. We mav be called a nation of de- 
baters, and we are so, from the very circumstances of our 
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free institutions. He who would keep pace with the 
times, then, must be studious, vigilant and active. A 
roan is not now, like the athlete of old, distinguished b^ 
his physical superiority — by his speed in the race, his 
power in the pugilistic combat, his precision in guiding 
the chariot steeds, or his skill in hurling the swift javelin 
— but he has a part to perform in the intellectual arena, 
if he would come out irom oblivion, if he would become 
even an acting portion of the age, and well should he be 
girded and prepared for the task. Th^t mighty weapon, 
reason, should be ever ready and bright in his hands, and 
he should exercise and inure himself to the conflict of 
roind with mind. And where, we ask, can he better do 
this, than in the debating society 1 Where can we better 
tutor those powers which we must use when we go out 
into the world, or keep them in order and ready for ac- 
tion, when, for a time, we have retired from its busy 
sihfe'i Far, then, from being necessarily puerile and 
trifling, are the lyceum and the debating society. We, 
on the contrary, rejoice in their prosperity. We hope 
that they jnay be established, and many of them, in every 
community, according to its numbers. We wish more- 
over, that the sex of More and Hemans and Sigoumey 
and Sedgwick, would lend their encouragement to these 
associations, not only by their presence, but by their con- 
tributions to the treasuries of knowledge. Something 
would be added to the refinement of these assemblies, and 
perhaps somewhat of the stormy passion of rough debate 
would be allayed. I look upon tnese associations, tlien, 
as being important mediums for the diffiision of intelli- 
gence, as a great means of instruction — of checking the 
tide of dissipation — of giving the truth to the young and 
the power of its defence — of raising up a generation 
worthy of America j — may I not add, of training the 
immortal for immortality ! 

Thus have I presented some of the means of extending 
to the people a *' clear perception of truth and duty," and 
you all will see that they are simple and practicable. I 
am aware that they are not fiew' means, but those which 
have been long established and widely extended. Still, I 
wish to see them employed every where, and until they 
are, T shall deem it proper to recommend them and urge 
their importance and necessity. It is certain that there 
nre many who have not been brought under their influ* 
ences, and moreover, there are many of these which are 
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veak and langaishmg and strnggfling with difficulties, 
when it is in the power of our citizens to stretch forth a 
helping and invigorating hand. I trust that the talented 
and the wealthy will act upon this matter — let them con- 
sider the importance of tnese objects, the evident and 
powerful influence which they have upon the prosperity 
of the nation, and let them, as patriots, by all means, en- 
courage and foster them. 

Ours is a land to be proud of. Even to look upon its 
ph3rsical grandeur— the features which it has borne from 
the creation — its crowned mountains and its sheeted cat- 
aracts—its sunlit hill-tops, and its glorious valleys — its 
rocks of eternal strength, and its clear-flowing waters — 
even to look upon these, we say, we mny well be proud. 
And when we call up its thrilling memories — its records 
of brave hearts and strong arms and noble minds — when 
we remember its old monuments of battle, the prayers of 
its pilgrims, and the ashes of its mighty ones — do we not 
feel the truth and beauty of the sentunent 

M Daloe 9t decorum est pro patrkt mori ? ** 

And who can wonder that the patriot has died for it, on 
its high {daces — and that the returning exile, stretching 
out his arms and viewing its shores through gushing 
tears, has exclaimed in the broken accents of sobbing 
joy— 

'* Thia Im my own, mf native land ? ^ 

And can we wonder that, with all these natural advan- 
tages and the incitement of such examples, a spirit of 
enterprise has been awakened and is stirring mightily 
among usi Its workings are all around us. It has con- 
quered in realms tbat the Roman never shadowed with 
his eagles, and left where it has been, trophies more glo- 
rious and durable than the hoary monuments of Egypt. 
It has spanned, with its everlasting arches, the deep and 
broad abvss, making there a level and beaten tracK, and 
opened channels of Intercourse through the bosom of the 
riven rock. It has made the wide and boisterous ocean 
to be as a gentle stream, and clet\, even tbrough '' the 
illimitable air," a pathway to the stars. It has created 
scenes more beautiful than the dreams of the ancient 
time, or than ever glided before the glistening eye of a 
poet. Distant regions, but yesterday the abodes of the 
prowling wild fox and his red hunter, now smile with 
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pleasant hamlets — their streams reflect the insignia of 
commerce, and their hill-sides " echo to the song of the 
reaper." It has spoken in solitude, and lo ! an hundred 
voices have answered there. It has looked upon the for- 
ests of a thousand years, and they have passed awa}^ like 
visions; while glittering marts, sacred fanes and shining 
pinnacles, have risen in their stead. And then, its plumy 
narvests nodding and brightening on all our hills — its 
towering masts bristling in all our ports — its hum of uni- 
versal business — its cheering sounds of toil — its clangor 
and roar of machinery, and all its tumult and its triumph ! 
Amid all these operations, it moves, as it were the life- 
blood, preserving and animating and quickening the beat- 
ing oi the mighty heart. 

This same liberal and indefatigable spirit, we would 
have exerted in the great cause of diffusing light and 
knowledge. We woSd have it work out results still 
more honorable and blessed for our country, by raising it 
to that intellectual and moral eminence which it is so well 
fitted to adorn. We would have these same expansive 
hearts and strong hands, which are working such magical 
changes in the physical condition of our land, employ 
their enerj^ies in aiding the poor and cheering on the 
youne in their efforts after knowledge and improvement. 
We do not wish our country to possess crowns, or to hold 
the sceptres of nations; but wish her to sway hearts bv 
the mighty influences of freedom and intelligence, li 
was for this, we trusty that she was raised up in these 
later times — to afford the world an example of what a 
republic can be, and to send forth in other ages and other 
lands, a power to regenerate and to bless. We would 
have the words of Milton be as a prophecy, to which sh6 
shall answer as the accomplishment — " Methinks," says 
he, " I see in my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing 
herself like a strong man after sleep, and shaking her 
invincible locks: methinks I see her as an eagle muing 
her mighty youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the 
full mid-day beam; purging and unsealing her long- 
abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; 
while the whole noise of timorous and flocking birds, 
with those also that love the twilight, flutter about, 
amazed, at what she means, and in their envious gabble 
would prognosticate a year of sects and schisms."* 

* speech for the liberty of onlioeaMd printini^Ogle 
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Gentlemen of the Richmond Lyceum — I have already^ I 
fear, trespassed loo long upon your patience. My re- 
marks in conclusion will, therefore, be brief. Permit me 
to offer you a few words of congratulation and of precept. 
I rejoice with you, upon this your second anniversary, 
that you have^been able thus far to succeed in your laDd- 
able and important object. I am glad to know, that 
within the past year, you have been able to establish an 
aid to your endeavors so valuable as a well-selected libra- 
ry. I am cheered, also, with the hope, that the efforts of 
those of your number who have enlisted in the attempt to 
famish the public with a monthly journal devoted to the 
cause of lyceums and debating societies, will prove suc- 
cessful; and that the liberal and the enlightened will, by 
their pecuniary and their mental contributions, assist in 
placing it upon a permanent foundation, where it will 
prove worthy of patronage, and be the agent of much 
and lasting good. I bid ye go on, gentlemen, in all your 
good works. I trust that you will not suffer the clouds of 
a few adversities, or the vexations of an hour, to prevent 
your vigilant, unwearied and triumphant action, in a 
cause so glorious as that of acquiring and difl'using intel- 
ligence. There is no portion of our country from which 
a blessed influence upon its prosperity can more appropri- 
ately arise, than from this. Here were the kindlings of 
its young liberty fanned into a flame, and hence should 
go forth that which will constitute its prosperity and the 
lustre of its immortality. Monuments of glory and of 
honor are here. Graves that hallow the soil and that 
distant nations speak of with reverence. Legends of 
liberty told by its haunted stream sides, and songs of 
patriotism sung by all its clear and hospitable hearth- 
fires. Here, also, among these hallowed tombs, and amid 
the breathing of depart^ intellect, here may you and all 
succeeding generations, rear up rich trophies of mental 
and moral greatness; and may it be known in history, 
that those whose fathers fought and bled among the ear- 
liest for their country's freedom, were of the first to erect 
the columns of its strength and to deepen it3 imperishable 
foundations. 

A few words farther, and I close. I have spoken of 
the important place which Christianity holds, as a portion 
of true intelligence. Gentlemen, 1 commend it especially 
to you again. You may scan the broad and legible 
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heavens and the mysterioas depths of earth — you may 
search skilfully among the relics of ancient lore and 
" drink deep " of " the Pierian spring." You may gather 
knowledge from all the sources of human learning: And 
I would have }rou, if possible, do so. But I wish to press 
upon you the injunction, not to neglect the Bible, amid 
all these studies. Mere uninspired knowledge will be 
mingled, more or less, with earthly frailties and human 
passions. But inspiration flows forth, untainted in its 
purity and reflecting only images of heavenly beauty, 
fast, fast from the throne of God. Even were it before 
you only as a model for inteUechml improvement, it pos- 
sesses powerful claims upon 3rour attention. Would you 
have eloquence 7 There it is, breathing from lips that 
have been touched with sacred fire* Would you find 
lofty poetry 1 There it is, like that which the angels 
know, and to which the morning stars sang together. 
Would you learn lessons of practical or judicial wisdom 1 
They are there, deep, strong and convincing. Bui it is 
not for such things only that you hold the Bible in your 
hands. You know that it makes appeal to the inward 
and spiritual powers, and see to it, I cieseech you, that its 
appeals are regarded and known and practised upon. 
The soul, without principles of moral and religious ac- 
tion, even if it should reach (and we do not say that it 
can,) all unguided by its better nature, a mighty energy 
and a broad expansion of intellectual power, would be a 
wild, a chainless and a dangerous thing — wandering 
forth, like some terrible principle in nature, not bound 
into the fixed paths of the planets, or subject to any 
known law of order, threatening to commingle and crush 
worlds; or like the eagle, who, while soaring to the orb 
of day, with glory in his eye and sunlight on his wing, is 
lost amid stormy clouds, and beaten about by resisUess 
and adverse tempests. 

May you practise, gentlemen, upon these truths — thus 
assuring to yourselves pure knowledge and real benefit — 
and may the influence exerted by your society and kin- 
dred associations, do much in causing the dwellers of the 
future to know, not by the sad experience of its absence, 
but by feeling it around them as their air and very life, 

that INTELLIGENCE IS EISSENTULLT RECimSlTE TO THE PR08- 
PERrrY OP A NATION. 
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